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THE GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE CINQUE 
PORTS ? 


SincE that distant age when the level of northern Europe 
sank and the waters crept in to fill the North Sea and the Channel 
and to carve our own land into an island, the forces of nature 
have been ever at work to modify the aspect of the shores which 
they then brought into being; and nowhere have they remoulded 
their own handiwork so fiercely and so rapidly as in the narrow 
seas dividing Kent and Sussex from northern France, where the 
tides surge through a bottle-necked pass and the waves have 
an unusual power over the soft cliffs and yielding lowlands of 
the coast. 

When the severance from the Continent took place it pro- 
duced in south-eastern England a coast-line very unlike that of 
the present day. The submerged lowlands became the sea-floor, 
and the waters ran inland up the valleys, creating broad bays 
and narrow creeks in tracts which are now again dry land. The 
ridges of the downs pushed out into the new sea, much farther 
than now, as whale-backed headlands, their slopes declining 


1 Autuorities. The Cinque Ports, by Montagu Burrows (London, 1888), 
is the best general history of the ports, giving due attention to the geographical 
aspect and including some instructive maps. The geographical development is 
also fully treated in Henry Sharpe’s Britain B.C. . . . and an Attempt to ascertain 
the Ancient Coastline of Kent and Hast Sussex (London, 1910), which gives a 
useful collection of extracts from chronicles and other original sources bearing 
on the matter. Many papers dealing with special points are to be found in the 
Transactions of the Kent Archeological Society and the Collections of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. There are also good local histories of Hastings and Dover 
by C. Dawson (Hastings Castle, 2 vols.; London, 1909) and J. B. Jones (Annals 
of Dover ; Dover, 1916). The present article is based on the above, supplemented 
by a study of ordnance maps and by topographical knowledge gained by camping 
and tramping over the greater part of the ground, Observations of the latter 
sort have emboldened the writer to differ from his authorities on certain points, 
particularly in attributing to the erosion of cliffs a greater influence in shaping 
the fortunes of the Ports than they have been inclined to allow it. 
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smoothly to the water’s edge; but these declivities were speedily 

eaten into by the waves until they took the shape of cliffs, 
Isolated masses and knolls, cut off and surrounded, remained 
as islands, although now there is not one island from Sheppey 
round to the western end of Sussex; some of them have been 
reunited to the main, whilst of others not a trace exists above 
the waters. Kent and East Sussex were then a land of high, 
bare downs, broad valleys filled with forest and swamp, short, 
fierce little rivers, tidal creeks and fiords, promontories, penin- 
sulas and islets, a land in which travel on foot was by devious 
and obstructed ways, and where boats and ships must early 
have become a necessity of life to men rising above the animal 
stage of existence. 

Upon this amphibious scene the tides and the waves worked 
their will during unrecorded centuries. In doing so they trans- 
formed a deeply indented coast-line into the smooth one which 
we know to-day. Ere the process was far advanced the con- 
federation of the Cinque Ports came into being, enjoyed a few 
centuries of vigorous life, and then fell into decay almost entirely 
as a consequence of the natural changes which man’s handiwork 
might assist but was powerless to avert. From the standpoint 
of history the Ports have had a long career; from that of geo- 
graphical evolution their duration was but momentary, like that 
of the fly upon the chariot wheel, a fleeting instant of eminence 
followed by a swift descent as the wheel revolved. It is this 
intersection of two scales of time, that of man and that of nature, 
which gives the subject its special interest. 

The first work of the waters in the newly-cut Channel was 
to carve out cliffs and overwhelm low-lying islands and to dis- 
place the gravels and sands washed down by the rivers from the 
interior. Thus there became available the mass of loose material 
which constitutes the shingle beaches lining all this coast to-day. 
The general tendency of this stuff has been to move eastwards, 
for westerly winds prevail, and westerly storms act with greater 
intensity on this coast than do those from the east. That the 
eastward drift of the shingle is everywhere taking place may be 
seen from the groynes built to retain it on various stretches of 
the coast: the beach is generally piled high against the western 
face of a groyne and scooped away on its eastern side. The 
movement of surface pebbles has been computed at twenty- 
seven feet per day in average weather in the Hastings region, 
but it should be borne in mind that only an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of the material is being acted upon at any given time, the 
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mass of it lying motionless out of reach of the waters. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the eastward drift has been the chief 
force, to which all others have been subsidiary, in moulding the 
history of the south-east coast. 

The spurs of the downs, as we have seen, formed promontories 
enclosing inlets between them. In these sheltered waters the 
wash of the tides and the waves lost its force. Consequently 
the main drift of the shingle did not follow all the convolutions 
of the high-water line; it tended instead to take a directer 
passage from headland to headland. Long, straight beaches 
were thrown up from Beachy Head north-eastwards towards 
the cliffs of Hastings, from Fairlight Point north-eastwards for 
twenty miles to the heights of Hythe and Folkestone, and across 
the narrower breach formed by the valley between the Dover 
hills.1 Eastwards round the South Foreland the shingle dis- 
appears after Deal is passed, and sand takes its place; and in 
this East Kent region the sand-banks, accumulated at the meeting- 
point of the North Sea and Channel tides, were ever seeking to 
bar the waters between Thanet and the mainland of Kent. 
Ages elapsed, however, before the eastward drift succeeded in 
building the solid, smooth shore-line of Kent and Sussex which 
now prevails. What it did in the first and longest stage of its 
action was to make a false shore with enclosed lagoons behind 
it. Into these, through gaps in the shingle banks, the waters 
poured in great volume with every tide. The constriction of 
the tidal rush in narrow passages produced an irresistible scouring 
action which kept the gaps open and prevented the beaches 
from linking up into a continuous line. Hence arose a con- 
dition of equilibrium which greatly prolonged this stage of the 
action: the tides sought to choke the bays and creeks by their 
ceaseless accumulation of shingle beaches; and at the same 
time they countered their own efforts by maintaining the gaps 
in these same beaches. And but for the interposition of other 
factors that might be the condition of our coast to-day—a false 
shore of stones fronting the open Channel, and behind it broad 
lagoons bearing shipping many miles inland into Sussex and 
Kent. 

But other factors were at work. Waters trapped in a basin 
deposit as a sediment the matter they have been carrying in 
suspension; and thus a million tides brought in sand to raise 
the floor and shallow the depth of Pevensey Bay, Romney Marsh 
and the channels of the Stour and Wantsum from Thanet to 


1 See Map, frontispiece. 
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Canterbury. The rivers added their quota, washing down from 
the interior mud, trees, leaves and gravels, and depositing them 
where their own currents lost their force in the salt waters, 
For many centuries this went on until the lagoons became 
tidal marshes, great tracts of them raised as alluvial mudbanks 
almost to the high-water level, but still with deeper channels 
threading them in all directions. To this process there was a 
limit. Waters obviously cannot deposit sediment to a level 
higher than their own surface, and so there occurred a stage 
when only a seaward extension of the mudbanks was possible 
and their vertical growth came to an end. The material then 
carried seaward to the beach-lines between the large promontories 
was caught by the Channel tides and merged in the general mass 
which fell under the influence of the eastward drift. 

Such was the condition of affairs at the time of the Roman 
occupation. The true coast-line still followed most of the in- 
tricacies of the days when the Channel first became a sea. The 
great headlands were somewhat worn away, although they still 
projected farther than they do now. Inland the tides still 
lapped the bases of the downs and pushed up the creeks far 
into the interior. Between this true coast and the false coast 
of the beaches lay the tidal marshes, at low water a wilderness 
of mudbanks intersected by channels, at high water an unbroken 
lagoon, guileless in aspect but perilous for any craft which should 
attempt navigation without skilled pilotage. This was the 
appearance presented by Pevensey Bay, by the great tract from 
Fairlight to Hythe, and by the broad area between Thanet and 
the main. In addition there were minor stretches of the same 
nature: the valley of the Ouse from Seaford up to Lewes, the 
little marsh of Bulverhythe between Bexhill and St. Leonards, 
the two creeks of Hastings, and that of Dover. Once more an 
equilibrium had been reached, bidding fair to endure for a long 
period. But in fact it was to endure for but a short one, for 
the hand of man interfered to upset the balance. In less than 
two thousand years, acting often in ignorance and without any 
calculation of the consequence, he has produced a greater change 
in the coast than any of the long ages before. The time, it 
must again be insisted, is geographically a brief one, and it 
becomes briefer still when we observe that the bulk of the change 
was effected within five hundred of the two thousand years. 

Before describing in detail what man has done in each of 
these regions it will be well to indicate the general nature of his 
activities. First and most important, he has reclaimed the tidal 
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marshes, barring out the waters and converting the mudbanks 
into firm dry pastures. This was always possible, even with 
primitive engineering resources, in the tracts which were neither 
land nor sea, covered at high water and exposed at low. From 
some point on the true coast-line the old engineers, working at 
low tide, pushed out a dyke or mole of faggots and earth. When 
they had thus enclosed a sufficient area of marsh the high tide 
could not overflow it, and it only remained to drain the swamp 
within by sluices which were opened at low water and closed at 
high. This was called “inning,” and the inning of the marshes 
went on from the reclaiming of Romney Marsh in Roman or pre- 
Roman days to the virtual completion of the process in the 
remaining marsh areas during the eighteenth century. The 
men who inned the marshes left open the fairways by which 
their shipping reached the port towns built upon the old firm 
ground. But they did not foresee—or in later days they deliber- 
ately neglected—the fact that by diminishing the area over 
which the tides could spread they were diminishing the volume 
of water flowing through the gaps from the open sea. This 
diminution of volume entailed a weakening of the scouring action 
in the entrance channels. But the eastward drift was constant 
and remorseless. It took advantage of the weakness, drove the 
shingle across the entrances, and sometimes choked them alto- 
gether. It is this more than anything else which has destroyed 
most of the old Cinque Ports and has left them high and dry 
and sundered from the salt waters which gave them life. 

The second factor tending to the same result was less obvious, 
but yet must have had an appreciable effect. Throughout our 
history the population of the country behind the south-east 
coast-line has been increasing its exploitation of the soil. It 
has extended the area under cultivation, and in so doing has 
cleared away most of the forests from the valleys between the 
downs. The Sussex iron industry also caused an enormous 
destruction of woods for smelting purposes. These clearances 
had their effect upon the rivers, which in the days of the forests 
must have had a greater volume than now. They then carried 
off the drainage of a vast wet area to which the sun’s rays scarcely 
penetrated. Now the same area is exposed to the sun and the 
winds, and much of the moisture which used to flow down the 
rivers is taken off by evaporation. The river water was a useful 
addition to the scouring agencies which kept open the ports, 
and its loss has made it easier for the eastward drift to choke 
them. 
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Lastly, the process of maritime trade itself assisted the agri- 
cultural interest which was barring out the tides from the marshes, 
When the ports became busy centres of traffic, ships were some- 
times sunk in the shallow channels, and the wreckage formed a 
nucleus upon which sandbanks could accumulate. In addition, 
unscrupulous shipmasters often threw their ballast overboard in 
harbour to make room for cargo, and the heaps of stones on the 
shallow bottom were also the origin of accumulations of sand 
and mud. This last cause of silting up may seem far-fetched to 
those who do not know how jealously modern port authorities 
guard against the same thing. It is specifically alleged as a 
danger to the port of Winchelsea in a complaint of 1399, while 
at Sandwich a local tradition ascribes the destruction of the 
haven to a great wreck which was never cleared away. 

Having taken a general view of the forces which have shaped 
the coast to its present outline, we may now examine in more 
detail the sites of the Cinque Ports as they existed in the days 
when written history begins. First it should be premised that 
there were many more than five ports in the confederation. 
The term “ Cinque ” applies to the five head-ports of the earliest 
charters, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and Sandwich. To 
them in very early days were added the two “ ancient towns ” 
of Winchelsea and Rye, on terms of equality in rank. In addition 
there were affiliated to these seven a number of minor havens 
classed as limbs or members—thirty-two in all—sharing the 
duties and the privileges of the head-ports to which they were 
attached. Some of these limbs were very tiny places, never 
rising above the size of hamlets, and early losing what little 
trade they had once possessed. It must have been their man- 
power rather than their shipping which made them acceptable 
recruits to a naval organisation. 

The most westerly of all was Seaford, a limb of Hastings, and 
the only Cinque Port lying west of Beachy Head. In Anglo- 
Saxon times the Ouse had its outlet at this point and was navig- 
able through a broad swampy valley up to Lewes. The present 
high-road from Seaford to Lewes follows fairly obviously the 
line of the old coast. The drifting shingle forced the river- 
mouth more and more to the eastward and finally choked it, 
aided, no doubt, by the reclamation of the valley marshes. The 
river then found its present egress farther back at Newhaven, 
and Seaford was left harbourless. This process seems to have 
been completed in the reign of Elizabeth. 

On the other side of Beachy Head lay the broad tidal basin 
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of Pevensey Bay. Here, on raised ground at the entrance, was 
the town of Pevensey, founded in late Roman times as the 
military post of Anderida. On small knolls in the bay were 
the little ports of Hydney and Northeye, whose remains have 
vanished, leaving scarcely a trace. The silting-up of Pevensey 
Bay began at an early date, but it was still a roomy haven at 
the time of the Norman Conquest. Then the continued inning 
of the marshes reduced the volume of its scouring water, and 
masses of shingle drifted across its entrance, entirely obliterating 
it'‘as a port. The decay of Beachy Head assisted the process. 
It formerly projected much farther than at present and held 
up on its western face a huge accumulation of shingle from 
which it drew its name. The fall of the cliffs allowed this shingle 
to be swept eastwards and choke the havens. Intelligible maps 
are available from the sixteenth century onwards, and they 
show that these changes were not complete at that period. To- 
day at Pevensey there remains nothing but the name of a bay, 
and the drainage of its pastures, still for the most part below 
high-water level, passes out through sluices in the smooth line 
of the beach. 

Eastwards along the coast the next port was Bulverhythe, 
between the modern Bexhill and St. Leonards. It was a minia- 
ture of Pevensey Bay, formed by a tidal swamp, its scouring 
assisted by a rivulet called the Asten, which may once have 
had a powerful flow. Bulverhythe was never of any importance, 
and reclamation accounts for its extinction; for as soon as the 
tidal flow diminished, the eastward drift choked the entrance 
sufficiently to deny access to shipping. At one time, about a 
century ago, the mouth of the Asten was bent eastwards nearly 
to Hastings, a shingle bank separating the river from the open 
sea, but now the fresh water escapes through a sluice at the 
original outfall. 

Hastings owed its port facilities to different conditions from 
the foregoing. Here there was no broad expanse of tidal swamp. 
Instead there were two river-mouths cramped between high 
rocky grounds. One, the Priory stream, flowed out to sea over 
the spot where the Albert Memorial now stands. The other, 
the Bourne, rushed down the steeper valley between the Castle 
Hill and the eastern cliffs, where now lie packed in narrow streets 
the houses of the present Old Town. The fortunes of Hastings 
cannot be understood unless we bear in mind the fact that since 
the days of its greatness there has been a very considerable 
erosion of its coast ; whereas the marsh ports have been destroyed 











































Priory haven at the site of the present beach. 

Before the first Hastings had succumbed a new town was 
already arising at the mouth of the Bourne valley—the so-called 
Old Town of to-day, but referred to in Domesday as the New 
Burgh. Its harbour, if the coast had followed anything like its 
present line, would have been a very small one, for the whole 
valley rises a short distance in from the beach. But we know 
that this new Hastings was in the Norman period a considerable 
port, and since we know also that the East and West Hills on 
either side of it projected farther seaward than now, we can 
realise that they contained a harbour commensurate with the 
importance of the place. Natural forces in time destroyed this 
harbour and pushed inwards the town dependent upon it. The 
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by the land gaining upon the sea, here the loss of the original clif 
harbours has been occasioned by the sea gaining upon the land, acr' 
Anglo-Saxon Hastings has utterly disappeared. It stood on sho 
the western side of the exit of the Priory valley on land which Fle 
is now submerged. The estuary formed its harbour, and the six 
cliff of White Rock, projecting farther out than now, covered Bo 
the low-lying town from the attacks of westerly storms. This wh 
Saxon Hastings was an important place, with many ships and mi 
a brisk trade, so that when the Cinque Ports system took shape in 
under Edward the Confessor + it ranked as the senior member su 
of the whole confederation. Soon afterwards decay began to m 
set in. The Norman invaders are supposed to have burned ce 
part of the town, but this was a disaster from which it could he 
have recovered. The sea proved a more formidable enemy. tl 
Slowly but surely it drowned the low-lying shore, swallowing b 
houses and churches until not a vestige remained. The cause fl 
was undoubtedly the fall of the protecting White Rock to the y 
westward. The Sussex cliffs are always falling, and have been 

since the Channel seas first began to gnaw at their bases. Where c 
they form cover to a low ground from the waves moving up ¢ 
Channel their fall exposes such ground and renders it liable to t 
be washed away. At Hastings the effect was to move back J 
the whole shore-line and ultimately to place the mouth of the i 














1 The generally accepted view, but J. H. Round questions it (Feudal England, 
pp. 563-71). He gives good reasons for doubting that any general charter of 
the Confessor or of the Norman kings can be proved to have existed. Neverthe- 
less the word “‘ Cinque ” and the seniority of Hastings both point to an eleventh- 
century or early twelfth-century origin. For the first must have been adopted 
before the inclusion of Winchelsea and Rye had raised the number to seven in 
place of five; and the material predominance of Hastings came to an end at an 
early date. 
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cliffs fell, the Bourne stream dwindled, and the beach drove 
across the entrance. By the fourteenth century Hastings was 
showing signs of distress, finding only six ships for the Ports 
Fleet in place of the original contingent of twenty. By the 
sixteenth it had sunk to insignificance. After the loss of the 
Bourne harbour the shipping returned to the Priory stream, 
whose estuary was a few feet deep at high water for nearly a 
mile inland. Prints of the eighteenth century show small craft 
in this anchorage. But important vessels had now outgrown 
such accommodation, and the Priory harbour was not worth 
maintaining for petty traffic. By the opening of the nineteenth 
century the shingle had closed it, and in more modern days 
houses have covered most of it, whilst the fishermen haul up 
their boats on the open beach. But the sea occasionally remem- 
bers its ancient domain, and the low-lying streets have been 
flooded by exceptional tides on more than one occasion in recent 
years.? 

The cliffs extend east of Hastings for five miles along the 
coast. They are of soft material and have fallen in modern 
days at a rapid rate. Presumably, therefore, the erosion of 
two thousand years represents a very considerable loss of ground. 
Although it is impossible to state precise figures, the broad fact 
is indubitable that Fairlight Point, the salient of these cliffs, 
must at the dawn of the historical period have jutted out much 
beyond its present line. This is the key to some of the interest- 
ing problems of the marsh area stretching from Cliff End near 
Fairlight through Lydd to Hythe and the Kentish heights. From 
the Fairlight projection, in the days when the tides covered all 
the marsh up to the primeval coast-line, there was thrown up 
a line of shingle beaches running north-eastwards and supported 
by low-lying islands, the whole constituting a false shore. Behind 
it the original lagoon solidified into the tidal swamp, neither sea 
nor land, which man took upon himself to reclaim. Of the 
supporting islands, one at least, that upon which Old Winchelsea 
stood, has utterly disappeared, so that its position is not cer- 
tainly recognisable to-day. Two others formed the sites of Lydd 
and Romney and are now incorporated in the mainland of West 
Kent. Dungeness, the great shingle promontory, did not exist 
in its present form; the beaches which were its rudiments lie 
more than two miles inland from its point, from which Lydd 
itself is four miles distant. From Romney the beaches ran past 


1 Thirty years ago a company tried and failed to make an artificial harbour, 
whose débris can still be seen to seaward of the Bourne site. 
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Dymchurch to Hythe, on the present line of the Dymchurch 
Wall, reconstructed in modern times as a permanent defence to 
Romney Marsh. The whole original beach-line was therefore 
straighter than the present coast, which has lost ground to the 
sea in Rye Bay and has gained on the sea at Dungeness, It 
must have been penetrated by the sea at several points, and 
through successive gaps in it debouched the waters of the Rother 
and its affluents, first at Romney, and afterwards at Rye Harbour. 

The eastern end of this great marsh area was the first to be 
reclaimed by human labour. Either before or during the Roman 
occupation the inhabitants of the adjacent region constructed 
the Rhee Wall from Appledore to Romney. It is a nearly 
straight dyke, some forty yards wide, still standing up unmis- 
takably above the adjoining levels, and now used in part as a 
roadway. When finished it enclosed and made dry land the 
triangle of Romney Marsh, the other two sides being formed 
by the Dymchurch beaches and the old coast-line inland. This, 
the first reclamation, is also the largest area of the marsh which 
has been enclosed by one work.! Roman remains have been 
found within its limits. 

The inning of Romney Marsh having taken place before the 
rise of the seaports of the whole marsh area, it was necessary to 
describe it first. It is now possible to turn to the fortunes of 
these havens, taking them as before approximately in the 
up-Channel order from west to east. 

The first to claim attention is Old Winchelsea, which in its 
prime in the two centuries after the Norman Conquest usurped 
the place of Hastings as the most prosperous of all the ports. 
The town stood on a low island, probably fringed on the seaward 
side by shingle banks, the anchorage being along its northward 
shore within the lagoon. The site is traditionally placed on a 
spot now beneath the waters of Rye Bay to seaward of the 
present mouth of the Rother. The foundation for this belief 
appears to be Norden’s map of East Sussex of 1616, which so 
locates it. Norden may have worked from a local tradition, or 
he may simply have made a guess. In either case his authority 
is not strong, for the town had been destroyed more than three 
centuries before his time. A more reasonable conjecture—it is 
but that—would place Old Winchelsea farther to the west, more 
under the shelter of the projecting Fairlight cliffs. When we 
learn that an island exists for many centuries, supports a wealthy 


1 The term Romney Marsh, strictly used, applies only to this area, although 
it is often loosely applied to the whole stretch from Hythe to Rye. 
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town, and then in the course of a generation, in spite of the 
efforts of its inhabitants, is washed clean away, it seems neces- 
sary to look for a more radical cause for the disaster than the 
series of storms which drowned Old Winchelsea.! That cause, 
we may suspect, was that the erosion of the Fairlight cliffs had 
reached a point at which they no longer afforded protection to 
the low grounds east of them. Thus the stage was set for the 
great storm of 1287 to do its work, at length overwhelming the 
island, which must have withstood a hundred similar tempests 
in the course of its existence. One circumstance lends weight to 
this theory. The loss of Winchelsea was due to a foreseen 
cause, for Edward I had already for some years been constructing 
a new Winchelsea to which many inhabitants of the old town 
had removed before the final catastrophe. The fall of the cliffs 
would constitute such a calculable cause; a storm of hitherto 
unknown violence would not. 

With the island of Winchelsea went the shingle banks aligned 
with it. The whole beach was driven in until it found a new 
line upon which to anchor itself, thus narrowing the area of the 
western end of the tidal lagoon. This new beach-line can be 
clearly discerned to-day—the top of Camber Castle is a good 
point from which to view it—sweeping north-eastwards from 
Cliff End in the shape of a hockey-stick, first straight, then 
bending in an arc until it terminates on the spot where Henry VIII 
afterwards built the castle. All the curved part is now grass- 
covered, and in more modern times successive beaches have 
been thrown up to seaward, so that some of the marsh lost in 
the thirteenth century has been recovered. This recovery, which 
appears to counteract the theory that the fall of the cliffs caused 
the original catastrophe, may be due to factors not operating 
then—the inning of the western marshes, the change of the 
Rother’s bed, and even more probably an alteration of the 
coastal currents by the seaward growth of Dungeness. 

Edward I, as we have said, had foreseen the disaster. Although 
the ports, with Winchelsea at their head, had taken the part of 
Simon de Montfort in the Barons’ War, the king was statesman 
enough to forget his resentment in the national interest. For 
the new Winchelsea he chose a site which could never be drowned 
—although the sea was destined to play a scurvy trick upon it 
in another fashion—a bold promontory projecting eastwards into 
the lagoon from the high ground which pushes out from the 


1 The beginning of the end is recorded in 1250, when 300 houses were 
destroyed. In 1287 a terrible tempest blotted out the whole place. 
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Fairlight mass above Hastings. The end of this promontory 
rises into a plateau forty feet above the marsh. To the east 
lay the main lagoon, to the north the Brede valley, tide-covered 
for many miles inland, and to the south-west the shorter but 
similar expanse now drained by the Pannel Sewer. The new 
Winchelsea stood, therefore, upon a peninsula which may even 
have been an island at high water, for the connecting isthmus 
drops at one point to marsh level. The plateau was large enough 
to support a first-class medieval town, and the shipping could 
anchor close under its walls. The surviving church indicates 
the scale of the place; the chancel alone remains, but even so 
its capacity is much beyond the need of the village to which 
Winchelsea has shrunk within a corner of its original boundaries. 

Access from the sea to New Winchelsea was probably round 
the curved beach on whose termination Camber Castle now 
stands, and thence westward through the lagoon. The defect 
of the port was most likely unforeseen. It was tidal and shallow, 
and its maintenance depended upon a precarious equilibrium of 
natural forces. The scour of the waters was only just sufficient 
to wash away the silt composed of sea-borne sand and river- 
borne mud. Human agency rapidly upset the balance. For a 
century and a half (fourteenth and early fifteenth) Winchelsea 
prospered. Then its port began to dry up, and by the reign of 
Henry VII we learn that the sea no longer reached it and all 
merchants were deserting the town. It does not appear that 
the failure was due to any extensive inning of the surrounding 
marshes. That took place later. It was rather the unruly 
conduct of shipmasters that ruined Winchelsea. They per- 
sistently dumped ballast in its shallow waters, causing bars of 
silt to accumulate and choke the channels. A complaint of this 
practice occurs at the end of the fourteenth century, accom- 
panied by an appreciation of its consequences. But the 
authorities were evidently unable to stop it. 

Long after Winchelsea had become insignificant the anchorage 
called the Camber remained open to ships of the largest size. 
The word Camber is found on early maps of other harbours 
round the coast, and it appears to be used to designate an enclosed 
basin rather than a channel or estuary. This leads to the sup- 
position that the Camber now under discussion was a basin 
within the curving shingle spit already described, the water, 
in fact, which had borne ships up to Winchelsea, but which had 
now dried up in the neighbourhood of that town. The Camber 
in Tudor days served as a harbour of refuge for ships going 
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down Channel at times when westerly gales prevented them 
from making progress on their voyage. Dungeness in modern 
times has fulfilled the same function, but it was not then large 
enough to afford the requisite shelter. Henry VII placed a 
battery on the shingle spit, and Henry VIII erected Camber 
Castle on the same spot. The depth of the anchorage can be 
judged from the fact that it was declared to be a fit place for 
the harbourage of the Great Harry of 1500 tons, the largest ship 
in Henry VIII’s Navy. The level of the pastures is still several 
feet lower in the region indicated than on the site of the castle 
itself. The name has been transferred to Camber Sands, some 
distance away on the eastern side of the Rother estuary, where 
there was, by the evidence of maps, a similar enclosed basin at 
a later date. 

The next of the marsh ports is Rye, the sole survivor as a 
port to the present day. Its site was a rocky island, separated 
from the mainland by a tide-water channel in the depression 
where the railway line now runs. The surface of this island is 
rather conical than a plateau as at Winchelsea, and on its sum- 
mit the townsmen placed their church. The narrow streets lead 
up to it from all sides, making church and town a single design 
unalterable by changes of detail through the ages, a flattened 
pyramid of grey stone and old brick and tile, a varying feast of 
colour and tone as the clouds sweep across the face of the sun. 

Rye, by the limitations of its island, was a small place com- 
pared with its new brother of Winchelsea. Yet its prospects 
of permanence were greater, for to the eastward lay forty square 
miles of tidal marsh to the Rhee Wall, scoured by the waters 
of the Rother in addition to the mighty inflow of the sea, whilst 
the Brede and the Tillingham swept close round the base of 
Rye hill itself. Before the convulsions of the thirteenth century 
Rye probably had a deep channel to the sea through the shingle 
banks running from Fairlight to Lydd. Afterwards it certainly 
had, for on the collapse of the old beach-line the storms burst a 
great gap south-eastward of the town, the gap which is now 
Rye Bay, through which the Rother finds its modern course to 
the sea. The marshes immediately surrounding Rye were among 
the last to be inned, and the flow of the Rother and the Tilling- 
ham, round three sides of the hill, has kept open a channel deep 
enough for the smaller kinds of coasting craft. But the driving 
shingle banks at the entrance, two miles to seaward, are an 
ever-present menace. In recent years they have made the use 
of the port very difficult. 
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North of Rye the tides flowed far inland, up the Rother 
valley on either side of the Isle of Oxney, thence eastward to 
Appledore, northward to Tenterden, westward to Newenden and 
Bodiam. Sea-going craft reached all these places in early days, 
but inning and silt reduced the size of their channels, and they 
fell into insignificance. Tenterden alone became a limb of the 
confederation, attached to Rye as its head-port; but its function 
must have been rather that of a market town than of a seaport. 

On the coast the next port is Lydd, about eight miles due 
east of Rye. It arose in the Saxon period upon the original 
shingle bank which in this part withstood the force of the attack 
that destroyed the similar site of Old Winchelsea. By the eighth 
century other beaches had been thrown up to seaward of the 
first, so that it became possible to reclaim the Denge Marsh 
lying between them. Lydd never attained the first rank, its 
position being that of a limb of Romney. The anchorage was 
to the north of the town, the outlet to the sea being through 
the haven of Romney. The same causes, next to be considered, 
led to the decay of both. 

Romney, the central unit of the seven head-ports, arose on 
ground which was originally an island, but which became part 
of the mainland when the Rhee Wall completed the inning 
of Romney Marsh. The shingle banks from Lydd towards 
Romney were not in early days continuous with those running 
along the Dymchurch shore. Between them was a broad gap 
of a mile or more through which surged the tides filling the great 
lagoon up to Appledore and the Isle of Oxney. This water 
seems to have been deepest along the Rhee Wall, where the out- 
flow of the Rother channels flowed at low tide when the remainder 
of the marsh was an expanse of wet mudbanks. Upon the main- 
tenance of the Rother in this bed depended the resistance of 
Romney haven to the creeping shingle beaches. The first 
menace to Romney—and to Lydd—came from the inning of 
sections of the marsh west of the Rhee Wall. In the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries this work was taken in hand by 
Becket and his successors in the see of Canterbury, the over- 
lords of this region. These innings formed an oblong of about 
seven square miles, of which the village of Brookland is the 
centre. The effect was to reduce the tidal area and to edge the 
Rother westwards; but still it flowed out through Romney 
haven, although it had to make a sharp bend to do so. Then 
something happened to dam the course of the Rother—perhaps 
some displacement of material in the tempests of 1287. The 
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river left its old bed and cut a new outlet, flowing past Rye 
and the shingle spit on which the later Camber Castle was built. 
(In speaking of these river beds it is necessary to bear in mind 
that they were such only at low water; at high water the rivers 
were lost in the inland sea still extending over all the western 
marshes.) The loss of the Rother and the continued inning of 
the Walland and Agney Marshes proved fatal to Romney, although 
the townsmen made a gallant fight to preserve their haven. In 
the fifteenth century the innings round Lydd were joined up 
with those based upon the Rhee Wall, so that the Lydd and 
Dungeness area was no longer an island. There was then nothing 
left to scour the Romney harbour, and the shingle drifted rapidly 
across its entrance and choked it. Leland in the days of Henry 
VIII found the sea two miles from the town, although there 
were old men living who remembered when the ships came up 
to the houses. In more modern times the growth of Dungeness 
has absorbed some of the shingle which used to flow along the 
Romney shore, and a process of partial denudation has taken 
place. 

Romney had certain neighbouring hamlets attached to it as 
limbs. One of these was Bromehill, on an island east of Old 
Winchelsea, whose fate it shared in the great convulsion of the 
thirteenth century. Others were Dengemarsh, Orwaldstone and 
Old Romney. The last-mentioned is well inland of Romney 
proper; the sea must have left it early in the fifteenth century 
when the whole haven began to dry up. 

The easternmost and oldest of the marsh ports is Hythe. 
It owed its harbour to a stream flowing along the foot of the 
high ground which formed the ancient coast-line before the 
inning of Romney Marsh. In Roman times the port was at 
Lympne above West Hythe. The Saxons used the latter place, 
and as the stream failed and the channel silted up the town 
lengthened itself eastwards until the more modern Hythe came 
into being. This had in early Plantagenet times a roomy haven 
protected from the open sea by a shingle bank. But at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the port was in distress. Pre- 
sumably wreckage and dumped ballast were upsetting the equi- 
librium of natural forces upon which all these shallow anchorages 
depended ; nothing else seems to explain why they should simul- 
taneously dry up early in the era of maritime commerce after 
having remained open for a century of centuries under natural 
conditions. Leland found Hythe still accessible to small craft; 
and then, under the Stuarts a century later, the shingle finally 
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triumphed, and the sea-front became the unbroken beach we see 
to-day. 

Leaving the marsh we come next to Folkestone, a port of 
the Hastings type. It was never considerable enough to be 
more than a limb of Dover, but it had a useful harbour in a cleft 
between two hills. Its history is obscure, but it is evident that 
some time after the thirteenth century it began to be choked, 
The present harbour is of modern construction. 

Dover owed its haven to a river descending through a valley 
between spurs of the Downs which here run into the sea. Physical 
conditions did not render it an ideal seaport, but political and 
strategic circumstances have forced it into prominence from 
Roman times to the present day. It was the nearest point to 
the Continent, and through it has always flowed the bulk of the 
cross-Channel passenger traffic; its surrounding heights were 
easily fortified and difficult to attack; and inland, in place of 
the forests which lay behind the Sussex ports, was a line of 
open uplands affording a practicable land-way to London. Thus 
Dover was a great port with the Romans; and in Saxon times 
its prominence was increased by the readiness with which the 
kings of Kent adopted the Christian civilisation offered them 
from abroad. Sussex in this matter affords a contrast, for it 
was almost the last region of southern England to cling to pagan- 
ism. The great forest belt isolated the Sussex coast from the 
interior, making it politically an island unvisited by external 
influences, whereas Kent was always on the high-road of traffic. 

In early days the original Dover estuary became partially 
blocked by banks of silt which divided the stream into two 
channels, the one following the eastern shore and the other the 
western. The eastern outlet was the site of the port at the 
time of the Norman Conquest. The depth of water gradually 
became inadequate, and in Tudor times there were persevering 
efforts to develop the western mouth, and to improve it by a 
breakwater to hold up the pressure of the eastward drift. These 
measures were only temporarily successful, and have been con- 
tinually followed by others, many devices and much inventive- 
ness having been applied to the task. Necessity, in fact, has 
made Dover a seaport, but it has dictated also an unending 
struggle with natural forces. The weak point has always been 
that the waters of the river and the volume of the tidal flow 
have been insufficient to scour away the shingle banks for ever 
drifting across the entrance. In historical times nature and man 
have conspired to increase the handicap. The cliffs have fallen, 
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reducing the area of the natural haven; and reclamation has 
dwindled the stream to a trickle and hardened its valley into 
dry ground. Man, on the other hand, has nowhere made so 
great efforts to cope with these adverse factors. From age to 
age we find the burgesses of Dover building harbour walls, con- 
structing “‘ pents ” to collect a head of river-water for scouring 
purposes, and agitating for the right to levy taxes upon shipping 
for the support of such enterprises. In our own days the works 
at Dover have reached gigantic proportions, but still the struggle 
yields no sign of a final victory. Yet the inspiring motive, the 
sheer necessity for a harbour at this point, persists amid all 
social and industrial changes, and to-day remains as cogent as 
ever. 

Rounding the Foreland and passing northwards in the direc- 
tion of Thanet, we reach a group of ports all belonging to one 
system and having a history conditioned by a common geo- 
graphical evolution. In Roman times Thanet was a real island 
separated from the mainland by a channel since called the Want- 
sum. Into this channel there flowed from the Kentish hills the 
Great Stour, the Lesser Stour and some smaller streams, their 
estuaries forming with the Wantsum a great area of tidal marsh 
threaded, even at low tide, by deep-water channels. The Romans 
and early Saxons used the Wantsum as a short cut on the passage 
from the Straits of Dover into the Thames, avoiding the sharp 
turn round the North Foreland, where a wind which was favour- 
able for the approach from the south would often be contrary 
for working eastwards up the estuary. Thus arose the ports of 
Reculver and Richborough, both Roman fortresses, at either 
end of the passage. 

To upset this condition there were no shingle beaches as on 
the south coast. But there was the menace of vast deposits of 
sand and other matter, carried in suspension by the North Sea 
and Channel tides and precipitated at their meeting off the 
south-east corner of England. This was the choking material 
which, like the shingle of the eastward drift, awaited only the 
operation of other factors to invade and destroy the equilibrium 
of land and water in the Wantsum and its feeders. Those other 
factors, as in the Romney Marsh and Pevensey areas, were the 
reclamation of the marshes, the diminution of the scouring 
streams, and the jetsam of navigation. Inning may have begun 
under the Romans, but it did not go far enough to close the 
Wantsum, for it is recorded that the Jutish invaders and St. 
Augustine at the close of the sixth century made their landing 
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on its shores. Indeed, the sea still gained on the land at the 
end of the Roman period, for the site of Richborough, on the 
top of a low cliff, is partly destroyed by erosion. Thereafter, 
the contrary process began. In the seventh century there is a 
suggestion that access to Richborough was becoming difficult, 
for we find mention of Sandwich, a new, non-Roman port nearer 
to the open sea. Shortly afterwards Stonor, also to the seaward, 
came into prominence. The two at first disputed the supremacy, 
but in late Saxon times Sandwich drew ahead. It was a great 
gathering-place for fleets, native and enemy, during the Danish 
invasions, more than once sacked, but always recovering owing 
to the advantage of its haven. When the Cinque Ports became 
an organised body Sandwich was made a head-port, whilst Stonor 
achieved only the status of a limb. 

The choking of the Wantsum continued steadily throughout 
the Middle Ages, although there appears to be no record of the 
date when it ceased to be available to sea-going ships. By the 
mid-fifteenth century it must have contained more mud than 
water, since it was declared necessary to build a bridge across 
the morass to Thanet, the ferry-boats being no longer capable 
of making the passage. In all probability it had been closed 
to larger craft two or three hundred years earlier. But this did 
not immediately affect Sandwich, which remained a first-class 
harbour right on into the fifteenth century. Its security is 
attested by the fact that the Flanders galleys of the Venetian 
Government used it as their English terminus. The Flanders 
galleys were state-owned trading vessels, some of them of a 
burden of 1000 or 1200 tons. They were the largest ships seen 
in their day in northern Europe, and they would not have been 
risked in any harbour lacking an ample depth of water for their 
accommodation. They testify the greatness of Sandwich and 
also its decline; for in the late fifteenth century they transferred 
their trade to Southampton, much less convenient for the dis- 
tribution of their spices to London and for the collection of the 
wools which they laded in return. Other evidence shows that 
the choking of Sandwich had now begun in earnest. The sand 
drifted inexorably into its bay, and one of the most injurious 
bars was said to have been formed on the wreck of a ship belong- 
ing to Pope Paul IV in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
After that time Sandwich became, like Rye, a mere coasting 
port, its river dragging an ever-lengthening channel through the 
sands until state enterprise effected a radical improvement during 
the Great War. 
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Limbs are numerous in the East Kent region, although for 
the most part they fell very early from importance in the shipping 
world. To Sandwich were attached Fordwich on the Stour, the 
port of Canterbury; Deal, in early times a haven but afterwards 
a plain shingle beach overlooking the anchorage between Kent 
and the Goodwin Sands; and Reculver, Sarre, Stonor, Ramsgate 
and Walmer. Brightlingsea in Essex, the only Cinque Port 
north of the Thames, was also a limb of Sandwich. Dover had 
for limbs Folkestone, Faversham, Kingsdown, Ringwold, and 
Margate with the adjacent villages of St. John’s, Birchington, 
Woodchurch and St. Peter’s. Bekesbourn, near Canterbury, and 
Grange, near Gillingham, were, for reasons now obscure, made 
limbs of Hastings. 

The Cinque Ports developed their organisation as a fighting 
power in the eleventh century. They were falling into manifest 
decay in the fifteenth century, and they had virtually lost their 
trade and their utility to the national defence before the close 
of the sixteenth. Five hundred years saw their rise and fall, 
a mere “ evening gone ”’ in the scale of time by which we measure 
geographical change. And now, in decay or dissolution, their 
remains sleep behind the smooth beaches which have enfolded 
them. Some, like Winchelsea, Lydd and Sandwich, are recog- 
nisable for what they once were, living organs of the English state 
in its simpler, more human form. Others, like Seaford, Hastings 
and Hythe, preserve little but the names of the past, all else 
being overlaid by later bricks and stucco. Dover has moved 
resolutely with the times, but at the cost of yielding up her soul 
to machinery and big business. Rye alone, making the most 
of her still navigable rivers, carries on some of the old activities 
in the ancient manner, with a coasting trade and a wooden 
shipbuilding trade yet giving employment to the hands of her 
townsmen, a living memorial of the usefulness of the ports to 
their country in the days of smaller things. 

J. A. WILLIAMSON. 





THE POLITICAL ASSUMPTIONS OF SOME 
MEDIEVAL MEN OF ACTION ? 


I Fear that the title of these remarks labels their author, 
like Piero della Vigna, as one “speaking obscurely and 
in the grand manner.’ But its very awkwardness, which 
is deliberate, may serve a purpose if it suggest fresh ways of 
dealing with familiar subjects. Many of us who are at present 
engaged in explaining to others what people in the Middle 
Ages thought about government and society are too much 
bound, I think, to the cult of “ political ideas” to get a suffi- 
ciently realistic view of medieval politics. We read and at- 
tempt to expound the views of the great academics and the 
pamphleteers who wrote about the relations between Church 
and State in the terms of Roman law and the Fathers, or in the 
contemporary language of the schools; but we inquire singularly 
little about the notions, often instinctive and only half-con- 
sciously formulated, of the men who directed or were guided by 
events and of the classes of society which conformed or sub- 
mitted to that direction. Doctrines of the nature and scope of 
the royal power, of the obligations of community life, of the 
relations between one country and another are not the concern 
of the University or of the retained propagandists alone; they 
are inherent in the acts of Chanceries, in the relations between 
the Crown and the private franchise (the mere study of the 
return of writs will teach us much), in the ordinances of the 
mistery, in local arrangements for the distribution of tithe. 
They are explicit in the Coronation oath, in sermons at the 
openings of parliament or the estates, in the pleadings of the 
courts, in the private correspondence of high officials and the last 
testaments of kings or their advisers. Now it is not for us to 
belittle academic speculations of a theological sort: if they did 
not soar, we should not attempt to read them. The syllogism 
is a delightful weapon, cold and crisp as new-fallen snow; one 
would not forgo the testimony, on all relevant issues, of Noah 
and Aaron, Samuel and Melchisedech, or even the “ gentile” 
poets; there is much beauty and high spiritual fervour in Dante’s 


1 An address given at the Annual Meeting of the Historical Association, in 
Bedford College, January 1926, 
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vision of a pacific emperor ruling in equity that realm which is 
born of the fount of piety, or in Nicholas of Cusa’s prospect of 
a Christendom governed by representation and united in Catholic 
agreement. But the letters of the one and the career at Basel 
of the other are sufficient to show that these lofty thoughts are 
the children of earthly strifes as well as of scholastic conclusions. 
The passionate vindications of one generation become the cool 
and eternal principles of the next, and time rationalises where it 
does not obliterate; yet at the burning moment things are not 
so clearly seen. There is a passage in Viscount Grey’s T'wenty- 
Five Years! which may explain what is meant. Discussing the 
formation of the Entente, Lord Grey asks himself the question 
whether it was intended by its authors to be, what it afterwards 
was made to become, a general diplomatic alliance, or whether 
this was not effected solely by the efforts of Germany to procure 
its disruption. ‘‘ I cannot say,” he replies, “‘ there is in great 
affairs so much more as a rule in the mind of events (if such an 
expression may be used) than in the minds of the chief actors.” 
The student of politics who treats his subject historically rather 
than ethically should be concerned with the mind of events as 
it guides the great actors in history just as much as with the 
perfected theory; the more so because the people who framed 
that theory are often writing in the light of after-thought. Like 
historians they are artists of events, co-ordinators of the appar- 
ently fortuitous or spasmodic. The late Mr. F. H. Bradley, in 
one of his earliest writings, gave expression to this process 
when he described the birth of historical thought :— 


In the world the mind makes for the manifestation of itself, and where its 
life is the process of its own self-realisation, there the action and the knowledge 
of it are children, the hours of whose bringings-forth are never the same, and 
whose births are divided. Alike in the life of mankind, and in the develop- 
ment of the individual, the deed comes first, and later the reflection; and it 
is with the question, ‘‘ What have I done?” that we awake to facts accom- 
plished and never intended, and to existences we do not recognise, while we 
own them as the creation of ourselves. 


And again :— 
The sudden act of a moment is unveiled, it may be, to the gradual conscious- 
ness of advancing age; and there are seasons again when the slow drift of years 


comes home with a flash of sweet or sombre revelation; or it may be, again, 
that of these experiences neither is given for the time to humanity.* 


The men who first adopted the positions into which we read 
so much, very often did so partly as the solution of an immediate 


1 i. 50-1. 2 The Presuppositions of Critical History (1874), p. 1. 
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difficulty, partly as the result of a standpoint inherited or acquired 
through education and family or administrative tradition. They 
took for granted much that they or their contemporary bio- 
graphers can never think of telling us, because it was all too 
familiar. Why at the time of the Investiture-struggle waste 
breath on the legal position of the Vogt or advocate of the Churches 
founded upon his territory or acquired by him? Why discuss 
the rights of patrons in the new colonial sees included in the 
great province of Magdeburg, or (in later controversy) the semi- 
Slavonic lands won by the efforts of Adolf of Holstein and Henry 
the Lion? Yet the function of the patron lay at the very root 
of the struggle between Teutonic customs and Papal reform, 
and we shall presently notice some Scandinavian examples of 
the point and observe that it gave rise to a formidable treatise 
on the royal power. The struggle of the Church to reconquer 
tithe in lay hands and the lay reaction to this vindication lie 
equally behind a great part of the literature of the movement.! 
Then, again, at the time of Philip the Fair, when the Aristotelian 
view of the State was being propounded against Boniface VIII’s 
world-claims and the body of doctrine known as Gallicanism 
was coming to birth, in analysing these ideas we shall have to 
take into account not only the teaching of law at Orléans and 
the formation of a professional class of King’s Counsel (in the 
very literal sense of the word), but also the work of the king’s 
serjeants and seneschals in non-domanial areas and the multipli- 
cation of royal notaries.2. And in the last of the great medieval 
periods of pamphleteering, that of the Conciliar Movement, it 
will be hard to realise how deep was the cry for a representative 
Council to reform the Church until we have battled with the 
intricate system of the collation to benefices which M. Mollat 
has depicted in his Introduction to the Lettres communes de 
Jean XXII. The opposition of Papacy and Empire, of Church 
and State or Commune is seldom born of simple origins, though 
the claims made by either party are stark enough. The prota- 
gonists fought before a background of property rights and local 
customs of a most complex character, with their eyes generally 
upon some immediate advantage. Only a few worked and died 





1 For the advocate in Germany, see esp. A. Waas, Vogtet und Bede in der 
deutschen Kaiserzeit, 1919 and 1924. For tithe, J. Viard, Histoire de la dime 
ecclésiastique, is indispensable. 

2 Upon whom see Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique (nouvelle édition, 1925), ii. 
841-5. 

3 La collation des bénéfices ecclésiastiques a l’époque des papes d’ Avignon, 
Paris, 1921, pp. 8-77. 
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for the more distant goals of liberty or supremacy, in whatever 
way they may have understood them. 

Northern Europe illustrates so well the realities which else- 
where under more sophisticated conditions gave birth to political 
theory that no apology is needed for dwelling upon some of its 
more enterprising figures. Here there is greater simplicity of 
life, the personalities presented by the Saga-writers and early 
historians are drawn more dramatically and the issues are fewer 
than in continental Western Christendom. At the outset we 
are confronted with a paradox : a community which had deliber- 
ately run away from political life. ‘The history of Iceland,” 
remarked the late Mr. Ker (who knew it in and out), “‘ often 
reads like a contradiction and refutation of a number of historical 
prejudices. It would require only a very slight touch of fancy 
or of travesty to make it into a kind of Utopian Romance with 
ideas something like those of William Godwin or Shelley. .. . 
The colony of Iceland, further, was almost as free from insti- 
tutions and constraints in its early days as any revolutionary 
philosopher could desire. The king had been left behind in 
the old country; there was no tribal system, no priestly order, 
nothing to complicate the business of life. No abstract think- 
ing, no political platform, no very troublesome religions inter- 
fered with the plain positive facts.” 1 The early settlement 
(870-880) is described in the Ladnéma-béc of Ari Thorgilsson, 
the careful, almost scientific historian who between 1120 and 
1130 wrote upon the first settlers and the early custom of the 
colony. There was only the personal allegiance of the family 
or group of families to the Gode or Chieftain, whose principal 
work was the service of the pagan temple and the presidency 
of the moot of his followers, when he regulated the various oaths 
which governed their scanty social obligations. We can still 
catch the echo of this little-organised, unpolitical life in the 
formula of peace-making given in the Primitive Laws and Customs, 
though it refers to a date after the reception of Christianity 
(about 1000). It has a vernal note, like some of Glazounow’s 
music :— 


The man that goes against the settlement or atonement made, 
Or breaks the hidden troth, 

He shall be wolf-hunted and to be hunted, 

As far as men hunt wolves; 

Christian men seek churches ; 

Heathen men sacrifice in temples; 


1 Collected Essays, ed. Whibley, ii. 174. 
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Fire burneth; earth groweth; 

Son calleth mother, and mother beareth son; 
Folk kindle fire ; 

Ship saileth; shields glint ; 

Sun shineth; snow lieth; 

The Fin skateth; the fir groweth ; 

The hawk flieth the long spring day 

With a fair wind behind him on wings outspread.! 


But the social contract had to come. It was impossible to go 
on living disconnectedly, and the Temple communities—to use 
Konrad Maurer’s phrase *—had to unite. The description of 
the founding of the Icelandic State which Ari gives in his Libellus 
Islandorum will be familiar to readers of Lord Bryce’s Studies in 
History and I need not enlarge upon it, except to notice one or 
two points. The account is of peculiar interest because of the 
contrast it presents to the arrangements in the Northmen com- 
munities planted elsewhere on an already semi-feudal soil; more 
still, perhaps, because, apart from the record of German colonisa- 
tion among the Slavs, it is one of the rare medieval accounts of 
constitution-building ab initio. The problem before the colonists 
was how to unite and at the same time to avoid anything that 
savoured of sovereignty. The code was fetched from Norway; 
a man named Wulf-leod was sent over to get it. Every man in 
the land here, says Ari, gave him a penny for it, and he gave 
the money afterwards to the Temple of the All-moot *—the first 
mention of a tax and of a treasury. But the colonists fashioned 
after their own methods what Wulf-leod had brought them. 
All trace of the territorial jurisdiction of the Gode or Chieftain, 
such as was found in Norway, was avoided : * the mootman was 
bound to his chief by personal ties alone. There were to be no 
compact geographical divisions under local princes, for that way 
lay individualism and local oppression; and the free man might 
abjure his oath to the chieftain and, without shifting his dwelling- 
place or changing his stock, transfer himself to a new lord, like 
the East Anglian socman in Domesday who “could go with 
his lands whither he would.” The only valid territorial divisions 
were the four quarters into which the island was divided for the 
purpose of jurisdiction,’ represented by local “ things” or 

1 Origines Islandice, ed. Vigfusson and Powell, i. 316-17. 

2 Island, p. 38. * “ Libellus Islandorum ”’ in Origines, i. 290. 

4 K. Maurer, Island, p. 40. ‘‘ Auf Island dagegen fehlte dem go¥or® alle 


und jede territoriale Geschlossenheit, und selbst als persénlicher Verband war 


die Beziehung seines Inhabers zu seinem Untergebenen keineswegs besonders 
dauerhaft.” 


5 Maurer, op. cit., p. 159. For the quarters see ‘ Libellus Islandorum ” in 
Origines, i. 293-4. 
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quarter-moots, the procedure of which was regulated by the 
moot-making section of the constitution. No government, in 
the sense of an executive or an administrative organ, was estab- 
lished. There was only the law, declared and amended in the 
All-moot, where, as the Constitution says, ‘men shall register 
the laws and make novelle.” Truly Adam of Bremen could 
say of Iceland, Apud illos non est rex, nisi tantum lex. But 
although this state of things lasted till the time of Hakon IV 
of Norway (the absorption of Iceland in the Norwegian kingdom 
took place from 1262 to ’64), it need hardly be said that only a 
small population with plenty of elbow-room and the absence 
of pressure from without could have maintained for so long a 
time a community that so effectively combined legalism and 
anarchy. Still, the plan worked; and not its least interest is 
that if we are anxious to discover the Germania of Tacitus in 
concrete form, we shall find it, with some modification, in Ice- 
land. It would be pleasant to append to the quotations from 
that work in Bishop Stubbs’s Select Charters, Ari’s Libellus 
Islandorum, or the Old Constitution which Vigfusson and York 
Powell printed; but poetry is, I imagine, debarred from so 
grave a collection, nor would these extracts quite bear out Stubbs’s 
purpose in including Cesar and Tacitus in an English anthology, 
although they would interest students of the Danelaw. 

But in order to get to our politics, we must cross a cold sea 
to the mainland, and to one of the greatest of northern heroes, 
King Sverri, upon whose career are written some of the chief 
tenets of medieval monarchical doctrine—the sanctity of the 
legitimate prince, his position as regards the law of the Church 
and the hierarchy. It is particularly useful that we should 
have not only the record of his life and speeches (in which one 
hears blended the tones of Mussolini and Bernard Shaw 4), but 
also the learned apology for his conduct towards the Church, 
which was written at his own order. The Prologue to the Saga 
of King Sverri of Norway states that his biography was com- 
posed by the Abbot Karl Jonsson: ‘‘ King Sverri himself sat 
over him and settled what he should write.” ? Critics on the 
whole have accepted this statement as true, and assigned the 
work to 1185 or thereabouts. Certainly a very remarkable 
personality brooded over that book when it was being written. 
Sverri was a natural son of King Sigurd Munn, son of Harald 


1 Cf. the delightful oration about over-drinking, which was “ highly approved 
by all wise men”: Saga of King Sverri, ed. and tr. J. Sephton (1899), pp. 129-31. 
2 Ibid., p. 1. 
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Gilli. His mother never told him the facts of his parentage, 
and the boy was sent at an early age to the Faroe Islands to be 
brought up in the household of Bishop Hroi, who gave him the 
tonsure and finally ordained him priest. But young Sverri did 
not shape at all nicely: he was quarrelsome and had unclerical 
dreams. ‘“ He told of one in which he dreamt that he was in 
Norway and was become a bird, so large that its beak reached 
the boundaries of the land in the east, and the feathers of its tail] 
as far north as the dwellings of the Finns, while its wings covered 
the whole country. He told this dream to a wise man named 
Einar and inquired what he thought it might portend. Einar 
answered that the dream was dark to him, but that it probably 
pointed to power of some kind. “ Possibly,” said he, “ you 
may become archbishop.” ‘It seems to me very unlikely that 
I shall become archbishop,” replied Sverri, “when I am not 
well suited to be priest.” 1 He was indeed destined for another 
office. Sverri was not told who was his father till he was twenty- 
four. On King Sigurd’s death in 1155 the royal power had 
passed from the hands of his sons into those of Earl Erling and 
his son-Magnus, and if Sverri’s mother had not gone on a pilgrim- 
age to Rome, told her confessor there of her relations with Sigurd, 
and been commanded in consequence by the Pope (before whom 
the confession was laid) to reveal the fact to her son, he would 
never have taken the resolution he did. The news excited and 
perplexed him. To dethrone Erling and Magnus was a difficult 
task, and he wavered and hesitated till there came a dream in 
which he saw himself as the standard-bearer of St. Olaf Trygvason. 
Mentally consecrated for the enterprise, he passed over into 
Norway (1177), where he fell in with the troops of Eystein Mela, 
known as the Birkibeins, who had just lost their chieftain in 
battle and now besought Sverri to lead them against King Magnus. 
He hesitated to join these rapscallions, but after several entreaties 
consented, and his action was corroborated by another dream in 
which he was visited and very appropriately anointed by the 
prophet Samuel.? Thenceforward he led his troops through 
incredible hardships and privations for two years, as he won, 
district by district, the country from its then rulers to his allegi- 
ance, till at length Earl Erling fell (19 June 1179), and later 
King Magnus was defeated on the field of Ila and driven off to 
Denmark (1181). Part of the speech which Sverri made over 
Earl Erling’s grave will serve to illustrate his character :— 


1 Saga of King Sverri, p. 3. 
* Ibid., pp. 4-12, 
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I see many now present here at this grave sorrowing who would have been 
filled with joy if they so stood over my grave, though the funeral had not been 
stately. That sorrow seems to me senseless and unkindly, judged by what 
has often been preached to you of the opinion we ought all to hold of death 
under such circumstances. It seems to me that it should be a great joy to 
you and to us that God has thus willed to dispose of men’s lives. We might 
live somewhat more profitably and in less peril than hitherto, because we shall 
no longer feel dread of him at whose grave we now stand. But you have cause 
for even greater joy at the death of those with whom you no longer have bodily 
dealings, for consider now the promise of the archbishop.1_ The time has come 
when their blood is cold, and though we cannot yet rejoice at any miracles 
wrought by them, there must be an abundance of glorified saints in the town 
at this moment. You will not have lost them; rather, they will now be able 
to bestow on you great good if you worship them as saints according to your 
intention. But if, unfortunately, there should be a danger, as my heart tells 
me there may be, that all the fine promises made to them are unfulfilled, then 
have they suffered long enough on account of that lie and absurd nonsense, 
they and all who believed it. I would advise, therefore, another way of acting. 
Pray rather for those who have departed.* 


We now know what to expect of this most Christian king 
when he comes to deal with an archbishop. After the final 
defeat of King Magnus at Norafiord in 1184, Sverri made another 
great oration in the Assembly at Bergen on the text Miserere 
met Deus, quoniam conculcavit me homo, in which the conscious- 
ness of his divine right to the crown of Norway stands out in 
every word.® He was now the acknowledged ruler of Norway. 
Soon Archbishop Eystein of Nidaros, who had been the friend 
and supporter of the fallen dynasty, died, and the candidate 
whose appointment (according to Sverri) Eystein had been able 
to secure, Eirik of Stafangr, succeeded to the position, while 
Eirik’s old see was filled by Nikolas, king’s-brother (like our 
atheling), son of Arni of Strodreim. The king strongly objected 
to Nikolas, but was finally persuaded by the queen to accept 
him, with the grudging remark that he did not expect a long 
time to elapse before he and others would repent. It was true. 


1 Archbishop Eystein had affirmed “concerning all who die fighting for 
King Magnus and defending his land that their souls will enter Paradise before 
their blood is cold upon the ground,”’ p. 50. 

* Ibid., pp. 50-51. 

3 Ibid., p. 124. ‘‘ Possibly our speech may seem to you a filling of the cup close 
to the brim when we point to cases in our own land [of God transferring the 
rule of kingdoms from proud usurpers to legitimate claimants]. Men here 
have raised themselves on high who were not of kingly race. . . . Then they 
struck down all who were of kingly descent, and no man might claim it but 
under risk of being slain. They were supported by the best counsellors in the 
land, and they seized all the realm of the kings who were the rightful heirs, 
until God sent from the outlying islands a mean and lowly man to bring down 
their pride. I was that man. We did not effect that of ourselves; God rather 
showed by us how easy it was for Him to lower their pride. And here the saying 
applies, ‘A hungry louse bites hard.’ ” 
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Nikolas was to be one of Sverri’s most bitter opponents, helping 
the Bagals against him and winning from the king the char. 
acteristic title of ‘‘ Nikolas Brushtail”’ for his perfidy: an 
ordinary and rather unscrupulous Viking, the mortal enemy of 
the Birkibein guardsmen, who surrounded the king. With the 
new archbishop, whose reforming sympathies were well known, 
relations went from bad to worse. The first conflict arose over 
the archbishop’s determination to take as the standard in which 
fines were made to him the silver ounce, as distinguished from 
the ordinary ounce current in the king’s court. Sverri threatened, 
if the archbishop persisted, to raise the standard of his own 
fines.1 The second came over a more vital matter, the rights 
of the metropolitan over the Higenkirchen, the private churches 
built or endowed by the king or local lords. Custom came into 
direct conflict with the Canon Law. The king produced the one, 
the archbishop brought out and read from the other. Mixed 
up with the question was a point of official dignity, the size of 
the archbishop’s retinue, for Eirik had been discontented with 
his allowance of guardsmen and wanted more. The Saga does 
not distinguish fully between the motives, but it presents a 
telling picture of the obstacles which Papal reform met with 
in these regions :— 


The king appealed always to the law of the land, ordained by King Olaf the 
Saint, and to the law-book of the Thronds called Gragas, written by command 
of King Magnus Godi, the son of King Olaf. The archbishop produced the 
book called Gullfiodr, written by command of Archbishop Eystein; also he 
produced God’s Roman law, and a part of the Pope’s brief which he had, with 
the Pope’s seal. One subject of dispute between them was the old law and 
practice by which the king and the yeomen should build churches, if they wished, 
at their own homesteads and their own cost, and should themselves have the 
control of the churches and appoint priests thereto. But the archbishop claimed 
rule and authority in each church as soon as it was consecrated, and over all 
those whom he permitted to officiate there. The king requested that the law 
should hold, but the archbishop refused. 

The king then caused the law-book to be read aloud at the Assembly, and 
there stood in the book that the archbishop when on a progress in his diocese 
should have thirty men with him, and his ship should carry twelve shields, all 
white. And King Sverri requested that the law should hold in this matter, 
and thus spoke: ‘‘ The archbishop has no need of a body-guard, or of warriors, 
or of a ship all bedecked with shields; and he so far exceeds what the law says, 
that he sails in a smack having twenty benches, manned by ninety men or more 
and bedecked with shields from stem to stern. . .. I should think it more 
righteous before God if the archbishop had no guardsmen beyond what is lawful, 
for no one will plunder him or the Church property, and if he used the cost to 
set men to the quarries, to transport stone, to do masons’ work, so as to advance 
the building of the minster, for which preparations have already been made.” 
The archbishop thus replied : ‘‘ The Pope of Rome set me to manage this see 


1 Saga of King Sverri, p. 140. 
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and the property of the see; therefore I have rightful control over the property ; 
moreover, it is God’s property and holy men’s. Of a truth, Sire, it will seem 
better to most upright men to side with me in peace than with you in evil deeds, 
for few nowadays attain rest in life.” * 


The result of this dispute was the departure of Eirik to Den- 
mark to seek the protection of Archbishop Absalon. The two 
prelates then wrote informing Celestine III what had happened. 
The Pope replied by a letter of protection for the see of Nidaros 
(dated 15 June 1194) which contained instructions for the 
maintenance of the canonical sanctions and the usual minatory 
clause against disturbers and contraveners.2 The latter seems 
to have been acted upon by Eirik’s supporters among his diocesans, 
for, as the Saga says, the ban was proclaimed in the chancel 
every Sunday. It is clear on other grounds that Sverri was 
excommunicated. His attitude was typical. “I am a king’s 
son and lawfully chosen to this land and realm. I suffered many 
troubles and worries before I acquired this kingdom, and I will 
not lose my hold of it because of this ban.” * His practical 
answer was to mobilise the bishops at Bergen (1195) 4 and induce 
them to append their signatures to a letter which he and the 
Norwegian chiefs sent to the Pope by one of the bishops them- 
selves and “‘ Rikard, a Dominican master.” ‘It is my advice 
to you, good chiefs,” said he, as he dismissed the bishops, “‘ that 
you guard with wisdom the rule which God has entrusted to 
you; bear ever in mind that it is not your patrimony or inherit- 
ance.” > Sverri’s envoys, so the Saga relates, came back in 
the winter of 1196-7 bearing a letter from Celestine to the 
effect that as soon as it was realised that the king “‘ spoke more 
truthfully than the archbishop,” ‘‘ the Pope freed the king and 
his whole realm from all excommunication.” ® This seems very 
doubtful; for not only were Sverri’s ambassadors poisoned on 
the way back and the letter had to be forwarded by the Danes, 
but there appears also to be no trace of it in Coelestine’s Register, 
and Innocent III writing in July and October 1198 speaks of 
Sverri as excommunicate, and exhorts King Canute of Denmark 
“to overthrow the monster who only spares those whom he is 
powerless to harm,” so that “ this limb of the devil may not 


1 Ibid., pp. 144-5. On Sverri’s struggle with the Church, see A. Bugge in 
Norges Historie, ii. 192-208. 

* Jaffé-Lowenfeld, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, ii. 606. 

® Saga of King Sverri, p. 153. 

* Ibid., p. 155. 

® Ibid., p. 157, The italics are our own. 

° Ibid., p. 158. 
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continue his frenzied career in Norway.” ! Innocent, it seems, 
did not expressly excommunicate the king at the beginning of 
his pontificate, and thus it appears probable (though I do not 
feel certain upon the point) that the Papal letter together with 
its authenticating seal which Sverri had exhibited “in the 
choir,”’ as the Saga says, were forgeries * and that the ban was 
never lifted at all. 

To the reformers Sverri must have been malleus ecclesia, 
How thorough-going an Erastian he was can be proved from 
the statement of his own views on the events just described in 
that most interesting document, the Anecdoton Sverreri, written 
in all probability by a clerk in his appointment.? An English 
version is given by Mr. Sephton after his translation of the Sverri- 
saga and assigned by him, rightly, I think, to the year 1195, when 
the quarrel with the Church was at its height. It is a defence of the 
king against the bishops—out of the Decretum. That a Norwegian 
king should have made use of Gratian at all is worthy of remark, 
and if, as Professor Munch has suggested, Sverri himself wrote 
considerable parts of it and quoted the Decretum from memory, 
the thing is more notable still. The Anecdoton begins with a 
bitter complaint. Those who are our teachers and ought to 
lead us to a right belief point to the king as the destroyer of our 
Christianity. But it is the bishops, not the king, who are to 
blame. ‘‘ We are urged to build churches, and when they are 
built we are driven from them like heathen. We are urged to 
undertake the cost, but are given no rule over them.” “Sins 
and offences into which men fall are used as rent-producing 
farms.” 4 The Bishop of Rome lays our land under an interdict, 
but neither he nor the cardinals are to blame. The fault lies 
with the bishops and clergy. Under these circumstances the 
ban does affect the king or any other innocent man in the land : 
it is timenda, non servanda, and various canons are adduced 
from Causa XI, Questio III to show that excommunication, if 
unjust, must indeed be feared, since the individual may hold 
himself guiltless.5 The author quotes Gratian’s iniusta sententia 
nullum attigit apud Deum, but does not attempt to go beyond 


1 Potthast, Regesta, i. (336), and (385)—(387). 
287, 362-3. Cf. Bugge, op. cit., ii. 204. 
2 This is the view of Mr. T. B. Willson, History of the Church and State in 
Norway, 173-74. 
* See Professor Storm’s Introduction, Zn Tale mod Biskoperne (1885), where 
the text of the document is printed. 
* Saga of King Sverri, Appendix II. p. 242. 
6 Ibid., p. 244. 


Migne, Patrologia Lat., ccxiv. 
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the clause LXV to observe Gratian’s discussion of what was a 
just and what an unjust sentence. The author then turns to 
those who systematically depreciated the royal power. To 
oppose the kingly majesty is plain heresy; for kings and secular 
princes were created to be guardians, not opponents, of Holy 
Church. How then can oversight in ecclesiastical matters be 
denied to the king, when even inferior persons exercise it in the 
rights of patronage ? The mention of this starts the writer off 
on one of his principal contentions: it is clear from the argu- 
ment that follows, as well as from the description of Archbishop 
Eirik’s contention with Sverri given above, that the chief issue 
was the claim of the reformers to control and appoint to all 
churches, even those founded and previously maintained by 
lay patrons. On the appointment of bishops and abbots a 
stand is taken upon early custom :— 


We are well informed touching the custom existing of old times in this land, 
when kings appointed to churches of their own will whomsoever they thought 
good to appoint . . . without any guidance from the clergy. At that time, 
in most of the bishops’ sees there was no great body of clergy and canons to 
afford such guidance, . . . This custom existed from the introduction of Christi- 
anity. It existed in the days of King Olaf the Saint, and ever afterwards to 
the time of Eystein, Sigurd and Ingi, sons of Harald. But when the Pallium 
came to Norway through the agency of the kings just mentioned and the arch- 
bishopric was established in Norway, prebends were founded in the bishops’ 
sees, and canons appointed. The kings were then requested to allow Church 
appointments and selection of bishops to be made in the way most consonant 
with holy writings.* 


The special reason for this, the writer states, was to guard 
against several appointments to one single office, when there 
were as many as three kings in Norway; possibly at that time 
several kings did actually consent to the new form of election, 
but that consent did not imply that the Crown relinquished any 
of its rights. In regard to the appointment of the lower clergy 
and the control of parish churches the author founds the king’s 
contention upon Gratian’s conclusion,? that the founders of 
churches had the rights of management, oversight and finding a 
priest (Habent ius providendi et consulendi et sacerdotem inveni- 
endi); and that those who inherited had a similar right. The 
words by which he translates Gratian’s fundatores ecclesiarum 
correspond exactly to the term advocatus. 

The power of the king in the northern Landeskirche is well 
illustrated by the career of that great prince Hakon IV, who in 
his church-building, his foundation and endowment of religious 


1 Ibid., p. 255, 2 Causa XVI, Questio VII, c. xxx. 
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houses and the firm hand he kept over his higher clergy is far 
nearer to the Conqueror than is the ‘“ execrandus presbyter ” 
Sverri. In the Hakon Saga there is an extremely interesting 
account ! of the visit to Norway in 1247 of Cardinal William of 
Modena, the papal legate, which gives us the case against reform 
very clearly. William was wiser than Archbishop Eirik; he 
learned his lesson in the early stages of his visit and adopted a 
moderate tone. When he landed he was beset by the clergy, 
who requested him to persuade the king to grant the Church 
fresh privileges in return for the coronation which he had come 
to perform. He tried his hand. “If ye wish to give us any 
kind of bargain crown,” replied Hakon, ‘‘ we would sooner wear 
no crown at all than take any thraldom upon us.” That was 
enough. Later, when urged to do so, the cardinal refused point- 
blank to ask the king to surrender some of his imposts upon the 
Church, but instead told the clergy to relax some of their dues 
which they had been claiming from the people. This was un- 
doubtedly in view of the popular grievances against the reformers, 
which were formally entertained by the cardinal.” 

The same impression of obstinate resistance to the local 
carrying out of reforming decrees is seen in the career of the 
Icelandic Bishop Thorlac of Scalholt, related in the Second Life 
(thirteenth century), which is prefaced by the commission he 
received from Archbishop Eystein bidding him take all churches 
in Iceland out of the hands of lay patrons. Thorlac’s contest 
with local founders or owners of churches is depicted in a series 
of episodes beginning with his refusal to consecrate a church 
built by a local landowner, unless ‘‘ he turned to the right way 
and gave up the charter of endowment of the church and the 
church itself into the hands of the bishop.” * His great struggle 
was with John Loftsson, the powerful, overbearing, self-satisfied 
Gode, whom he was unable to move an inch from his plea of 
ancient usage, and who was supported in his attitude by the 
majority of the islanders. Space forbids me to tell the story, 
familiar to many, of that northern Becket, Gudmund Arason, 


1 Icelandic Sagas (Rolls Series), iv. 254. 
* “The freemen made it a great grievance that the bishops took tithe of 
the churches and increased with them their revenues or took the churches them- 


selves to them, . . . Then the clerks [i.e. the lower clergy] too raised the question 
that the bishops took fees or releases from priests, though they never came into 
the district, . . . Then also the freemen complained that they had to pay fines 


if they saved their crops on holy days or caught fish if God sent them” [i.e. 
when a shoal came in], . . . ete, 
* Origines Islandice, i, 671. 
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the bishop of Holar appointed by the great man of the north, 
Kolbein Tumason, in 1202 as a nice, tame, obedient bishop, 
who turned out an uncompromising vindicator of the policy of 
Eystein and Thorlac. Mr. Ker has dealt very happily with him 
in one of his papers,’ and there we may safely leave the story. 

I have taken these few instances out of many to show, I 
hope, how much genuine interest and reward await students of 
medieval political thought who can bring themselves to forsake 
for a while the formal, prescribed paths of political philosophy 
and to study the careers of men whose actions were not always 
based upon a careful calculation of principle, but who were 
prepared later to defend or to have their conduct formally de- 
fended upon philosophical grounds; or of those who were them- 
selves the instruments and illustration of that supreme spiritual 
direction thet came from the centre of the medieval world. In 
other respects too the study may be repaying. The Middle 
Ages more than any other epoch produce a type of man in 
whom a synthesis of action and thought may be found— 
Lanfranc, Suger, Simon de Montfort, masterful people, idealists 
endowed with hard, practical sense, unconsciously creative, 
seldom giving direct expression to their attitude towards 
government and its problems. Their views we must infer 
from their lives and from the institutions which they tried 
to realise. Or we may find examples of the nature and scope 
of the claims of the medieval Church in the way in which their 
contemporaries dealt with hard economic problems of scot and 
tithe and advowson, that touched the pocket of the ordinary 
layman, simple freeholder as well as baron; may perceive from 
the career of these grim northern folk that divine right then was 
no phantasm, but a very real thing, that a lively monarchical 
doctrine based on ancient custom could and did exist in a period 
which we normally suppose to be dedicated to feudalism; may 
note that the reaction against this monarchy in its earlier phase 
led in a legally-minded community to the establishment of a 
non-political society and the reign and sovereignty of law. This 
latter point need not be over-stressed. The Scandinavians were 
very turbulent, as most litigious people are, and Sverri himself 
said what the majority probably felt, that “if this miserable 
realm were founded on peace, it would be of no value.” Yet the 
assumption that law must rule is there, and throughout history 
there has been no greater obstacle in the way of absolutism. 


E. F. Jacos. 
1 Collected Essays, ii. 
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THE TEACHING AND PRACTICE OF HANDWRITING IN 
ENGLAND 


INTRODUCTORY 


Tuts subject is a topical one, because at the present time 
the latest of three revolutions in Western handwriting is taking 
place in our Elementary schools. Children are now being taught 
to model writing on the Roman type (in which these lines are 
printed); that type is developed, as we shall see, from the 
reformed writing evolved in Italy in the fifteenth century; and 
that again was a direct reproduction of writings developed out 
of the Caroline Minuscule, the hand produced at Tours in the 
ninth century. The legend which ascribed this last to an English 
scholar ! has (alas) been discredited, but perhaps in the present 
century we shall really make history. Meanwhile the subject 
has another and more direct appeal to historians. 

The Origin of Current Writing.—There are two kinds of 
development in medieval handwriting, associated with two broad 
divisions of manuscripts. The man who is committing to parch- 
ment a treatise on some subject, a liturgical work or a literary piece 
—who is, in fact, producing in writing what would now be a printed 
book—will use the first kind, the most readable and beautiful, 
in which individual letters, even individual strokes, are separately 
and carefully made; but the man who is writing in the interest 
of business a minute, memorandum, account or copy, intended 
only for the eyes of himself, his colleagues, or his correspondents, 
though he may keep a formal writing for very formal documents, in 
the ordinary way will economise time by writing currenti calamo, 
without lifting pen from parchment more than he can help. 
This is what we call current writing. 

So soon, then, as writing begins to be used at all generally 
for business purposes (the Norman Conquest forms in this country 
a convenient point of departure), we find an original single hand 
splitting into two which thereafter develop independently: on 
the one hand we have the TJezt, on the other the current 
business hands known generally in this country as Court Hand. 


1 Aleuin; see Dr. M. R. James in Cambridge Medieval History, iii. 517. 
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Purposes of the present Article—We do not intend here to 
deal with the 7'ext Hands, whose final stage was the printer’s 
most formal ‘ Black Letter ’—the lettering which may be seen 
in the title of The Times newspaper to-day. They were learned 
and practised in monastic scriptoria, or ‘at least} followed the 
fashions set in such institutions: they have engaged the atten- 
tion of many generations of paleeographers; and, though there is 
much knowledge about them still to be gleaned, their further 
study is not likely to reveal secrets which will affect more than 
a small proportion of working historians. 

But outside the manuscripts in Text lies the enormously larger 
body of those which owe alike their origin and their preservation 
solely to business convenience. These include all the Correspond- 
ence, Deeds, Accounts, Memoranda, Minutes, Registers and 
Enrolments—the Public and Private Archives, numbering in this 
country uncounted millions—which nowadays affect in a greater 
or less degree the work of every post-graduate student of history. 
The teaching and practice of the Court Hands in which these were 
written has received no such thorough treatment as that of the 
Text; and in view of the vastness of the material we attempt 
here no more than to outline the subject, suggest some points of 
view and propound some problems. 

But before we go further we must see what were the varieties 
of Court Hand. 

The Varieties of Business Hands in England.—The develop- 
ment of these has been sketched elsewhere? and must be dis- 
missed here very briefly. First we may note that in every 
period the current hand of the moment will know two forms— 
the Set Hand, being the most formal or copy-book writing of it, 
and the Free Hands, being what is made of this by individuals. 
The Free Hands of one generation work out shapes for the 
Set Hand of the next to formalise; but at the end of the four- 
teenth century a Set Hand was evolved which was more lasting. 
Other forms, set and free, were evolved from it but did not super- 
sede it: this script was handed down comparatively unchanged, 
to give birth to the less formal kind of early black-letter type ® 
and to reappear in Elizabethan copy-books as Bastard Secretary 
or Bastard. The independent Set Hands of the fifteenth century 

? There was a craft in London in the fourteenth century of writers certainly 
not monastic who practised the Text. 

? See an article (with facsimiles) on Elizabethan Handwritings in 7'he Library, 
June 1922: also an article on Autographs in this journal (July 1923). I hope 
to treat the subject more fully in a forthcoming larger work. 


* The variety known as Bastard, used for printing books in the vernacular. 
K2 
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resolved themselves in the early part of the sixteenth into » 
small Set Hand known to us (again from the copy-books) as 
Secretary. Finally, we have to chronicle the development out 
of the Bastard (again in the fifteenth century) of Special Set 
Hands used by particular departments of Administration. We 
are thus to consider here the teaching and practice in the medieval 
period of the ever-changing Set and Free Hands, of the Bastard, 
and of Special Set Hands of the Chancery, the Exchequer (2) and 
the Law Courts; no less than seven hands: and to these we 
must add later (when the Set Hand of the day is Secretary) three 
more—the Roman and Italic introduced from Italy, and the old 
Text, which, losing its original use, lingered on as an ornamental 
writing used for headings in business documents. 


THE MEDIEVAL WRITERS OF CURRENT HANDS 


The known classes of writers outside the monastic scripioria 
are the Clerici, the professional Scriveners, the Notaries Public 
and the Laici Literati. The last is not properly a class but a 
rather nebulous description generally applied to persons we 
know to have existed, though we do not know clearly how they 
came by their learning or anything about the relative frequency 
of their occurrence at different times. 

The Clerk.—This is strictly a person who is not necessarily 
in orders but who has received the tonsure!; and we might 
reasonably expect him to be a product of the Cathedral and other 
Church schools—the only schools of which at present we know 
anything considerable. How far and how soon the word 
strayed from its original meaning we cannot here inquire, though 
we may say that there is some, perhaps much, evidence to be 
gathered: for the moment our point must simply be that a 
very large number of persons are referred to in Archives of all 
kinds as clerici, and that there is a possibility (awaiting investiga- 
tion) that at quite an early period this word sometimes bore its 
modern and not its strict original sense. We must also leave 
with a mere mention the intriguing question—when did one 
cease to “ prove clergy” by exhibiting a tonsure and begin to 
do it by reading a “‘ neck-verse ” ? 

Scriveners.—There were probably guilds of professional writers 
in most large towns—again the subject requires examination ; 


1 See Miss M. Deanesly in Cambridge Medieval History, v. 767. 

2 See A. F. Leach, Schools of Medieval England, and other books of which a 
list will be found in J. W. Adamson, Guide to the History of Education: “‘ Helps 
for Students of History ” (8.P.C.K.), No. 24. 
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we have only actual examples of a few—and there are, of course, 
foreign parallels; 1 but fortunately London furnishes a sufficient 
illustration for our present purpose in its Company of Writers of 
the Court Letter, which still exists as the Worshipful Company of 
Scriveners, and has preserved in the invaluable ‘‘ Common 
Paper ” * its earliest and most important Record. The Company 
came into existence, in a form which thereafter remained perma- 
nent, about 1390; * and one of the ordinances then made was 
that every member admitted should write his name and his 
acceptance of the Rules in the “ Common Paper.” The resulting 
statistics are striking. In the first sixty years of the Company’s 
life 85 members were admitted; in the next fifty (1451-1500), 
80 members; in the next fifty (1501-1551), 84, of whom 25 
joined between 1541 and 1550; in the next half-century (to 
1600), 313 new signatures occur, and between 1601 and 1628 
(when the first volume of the “ Paper” ends) there are 247. 
That is to say, 224 were admitted in the first 150 years and 585 
in the 88 years after 1540. How far the figures have to be dis- 
counted by considerations such as the known troubles with 
writers who refused to affiliate is a difficult question; but clearly 
we have some indication of a sudden increase in the writing 
profession at a certain point. Most unfortunately the second 
volume of the “Common Paper” was destroyed in the Great 
Fire; and if another was commenced after that it has not (I 
am informed) been preserved. The Scriveners were occupied 
mainly in conveyancing,‘ with a strong tendency in some cases 5 
to become money-dealers; but doubtless they would accept any 
work, from the drafting of a petition to a private letter—in the 
earliest of English Comedies * a Scrivener is employed to write 
a love-letter; they probably wrote some of the early News- 
Letters; and they may even have worked sometimes as 
accountants. They kept shop like other tradesmen, and in the 
period to 1628 recruited their numbers almost wholly by appren- 
ticeship ; 7 but how much the apprentice knew when he first came 


1 Cf. Jacques Bonzon, La Corporation des Mattres Ecrivains de Paris . 

* IT have been privileged to inspect this Record and to use it for Plates in a 
forthcoming work on the later Court Hands. 

* For the Company’s history see Report of the Royal Commission (1884) on 
Livery Companies, iii. 733 et seg.; cf. Unwin, G., Gilds and Companies of London, 
p. 383. Its ordinances were confirmed by the Court of Aldermen in 1440 
(Sharpe, R. R., Cal. Letter-Book K, p. 234), and it was incorporated in 1617. 

‘ Jointly with the Attorneys they were ancestors of the modern solicitor. 

5 Cf. Tawney, R. H., Thomas Wilson’s Discourse upon Usury, pp. 96-101. 

® Nicholas Udall’s Roister Doister. 

? There are occasional admissions by patrimony and a few abnormal cases. 
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we have no means of telling. There has appeared at present no 
example of a “clerical” qualification being required in any 
apprentice, and on the other hand there is little evidence of the 
masters teaching anyone else.! 

The Writers of the Court Letter* were always quite distinct 
from the Writers of Text and IUuminators.’ Their writings as 
seen in the ‘Common Paper ”’ reflect fairly closely the develop- 
ment of the Set Hands elsewhere, without being advanced : 
occasionally they have a legal tinge; and more rarely one of the 
Chancery hand. Italic they practically had not admitted down 
to 1628, though in signature many write it very beautifully. 

The Notary Public——These writers have been the subject of 
some work,‘ but still await definitive treatment: since they 
depended for their appointment on the Pope or the Emperor, 
this will have to be based on sources scattered over many 
countries. For political reasons and because in this country 
exponents of the Roman or Canon Law found comparatively little 
employment they were never very numerous in England, and after 
the Reformation ceased, strictly speaking, to exist; but as their 
work was still essential in some cases, provision was made by 
legislation (still in force)® for their appointment through the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. After this the profession, though 
continuing for some time in ecclesiastical practice, settled down 
gradually into its modern form—that of dealing with foreign 
business, especially legal: in the seventeenth century we find 
Notaries acting as interpreters in the Admiralty Court. The 
Notaries’ habit of authenticating their writings with elaborate 
Marks \ed to one or two curious developments; but for practical 
purposes they may be grouped with the Scriveners: to whose 
body London Notaries are still obliged to belong. A number ® of 
Notaries’ Marks appear in the ‘“‘ Common Paper.” 

The Laicus Litteratus.—Remains the consideration of those 
who fall into none of the foregoing categories. This is one of 


1 John Davies of Hereford (see below) is a shining exception. 

* Scriptores Litere Curialis Civitatis London’. The definition of Scrivener in 
the New English Dictionary is not satisfactory. 

* In an Ordinance of 1357 (City Records, Letter Book G, f. 6: see Riley's 
Memorials of London, p, 295, or R. R. Sharpe’s Cal. Letter Book G, p. 88) we hear 
of Writers of Court and Text, Illuminators and Barbers—clearly four crafts : see 
also Unwin, G., under date 1422, Gilds and Companies of London, pp. 167, 370, 
371. 

* Notably the Appendix to Bishop G. F. Browne’s Echt-Forbes Family 
Charters, which contains numerous facsimiles from British and foreign sources. 
For the general question of Notary’s practice see R. Brooke’s Treatise. . . . 

® 25 Henry VIII c. 21 and 41 George III (U.K.) c. 79. 
® Bee Edwin Freshfield in Archwologia, liv(2), 239, 
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the obscurest corners of our subject; and much more exploration 
of the large but scattered material must be made before it can be 
cleared up. Applying, however (rather unconventionally perhaps), 
the description of litteratus not so much to the gentleman scholar 
(for whom it is easy enough to account), but to those who had 
a smattering of practical knowledge—stewards, constables, reeves 
and the like, who knew enough of letters to scratch an inscription 
on a tally or write some sort of an account “—I would venture 
here to suggest that by the fifteenth century (to take a safe 
date) these were much more numerous than is usually thought. 
When we consider that among the Public Records alone, where 
a small fraction of what are yet extant (and a still smaller fraction 
of what were originally made) is preserved merely by some 
accident of tenure, there are something like 100,000? medieval 
Court Rolls, Ministers’ Accounts and Private Deeds; when we 
add to these the supplementary documents which have survived 
to us only in sufficient quantities to show how minute a pro- 
portion they must be of the original make and how highly organised 
and widely spread was the system to which they conformed; ® 
when we further add to this some conception, which the very 
sparse remains are slowly yielding to us, of the quantity of docu- 
ments which resulted from an equally elaborate and widespread 
system of Household organisation,‘ and a guess at the writing 
which may have been done in merchants’ offices; * and finally, 
when we try to frame some idea first of the purely local adminis- 
tration, such as that of the sheriff,* and next of what we may 
call the floating Civil Service of the Middle Ages 7—then we 

1 Such as the very primitive ones among the Stonor Papers (not printed in 
the Royal Historical Society’s edition) from P.R.O., Chancery Miscellanea, 


bundle 37. 

2 These figures do not include the very large collection of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. 

* The- early existence of a very widespread and consistent system in so 
primitive a matter as the making of private tallies is most marked: see a paper 
in Archeologia, \xxiv. 310 et seq. 

‘ The Clare Accounts (at the Record Office, among Exchequer, K.R., Accounts, 
etc.) are the most notable: for a knowledge of the extraordinarily elaborate 
system shown in these I am indebted to Miss C. A. Musgrave. 

5 Here again scattered examples will be found among Exchequer Accounts 
and the Stonor and Cely Papers in Chancery Miscellanea, and a good deal may 
be inferred from casual references in the Paston Letters. 

* Tam mainly citing here unpublished work (chiefly that of Miss M. H. Mills, 
to whom I am much indebted): though survivals are purely accidental, and 
correspondingly sparse, it has been possible to collect some hundreds of examples 
of typical archives from the medieval Sheriff's Office. A single document lately 
discovered has established what must have been an accepted system of writ- 
enrolment on the most elaborate scale in these offices in the fourteenth century. 

? Once more there is a lack of published statistics; but the student has only 
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are forced, I think, to the conclusion that in the later medieval 
period there was an extensive and widely-recognised system of 
elementary business education, and that the numbers (continually 
increasing) of men who received it were such as we cannot suppose 
to have gone through the ordinary Church schools or to have 
received the tonsure of the Clerk. 

Nor is other evidence wanting, though it is negative. It is 
only in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, after a 
long and marked silence, that we begin to get occasional refer- 
ence ! to the inclusion of writing and accounting as subjects in 
school curricula ; and even then such teaching seems to have 
been reserved for the more stupid pupils. Our authorities are 
not very clear on this,? but it seems fairly certain that up to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century school statutes did not as a 
rule contemplate any provision for this class of student. Where 
then did he acquire his knowledge? The suggestion has been 
made * that instruction of this kind was left in the hands of 
Anchoresses, Chantry Priests, Bell Ringers, ““ Lone Women ”’ and 
the like. To this we might add that in the very large class of 
persons dealing with manorial and similar business much was 
probably done by informal apprenticeship, the steward or reeve 
or bailiff taking on a likely boy from the estate as learner, perhaps 
after he had received a minimum of instruction from one of the 
sources just named. 

Local Hands of the Fifteenth Century.—If in the light of the 
foregoing we examine the writings of the period we find scattered 
but valuable confirmatory evidence. Admittedly the middle and 
end of this century saw the worst degradation current hands 
ever reached in England : in almost every department of Adminis- 
tration, however important, the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VI was a period of bad taste in penmanship and slovenly 
writing; it evolved a really bad hand, small, mean and sloppy, 
with the strokes leaning in all directions: even where the size 
and beauty of the parchment and other dispositions (as in the 


to read through the Close Roll Calendars to get some idea of the numbers of 
people doing odd jobs for the Government; and these may be largely supple- 
mented from unpublished series—the Receipt and Issue Rolls and so forth. 

1 A. F. Leach, Schools of Medieval England (1915) gives (pp. 274-6) late 
fifteenth-century examples at Acaster and Rotherham, and one of 1520 (p. 289) 
at Rolleston. 

* Cf. Foster Watson, English Grammar Schools to 1660, p. 140; citing A. F. 
Leach, English Schools at the Reformation. 

% J. W. Adamson, Guide to the History of Education, which gives an excellent 
summary of this period, 
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triplicate Receipt Roll ! series) show that the writers intended to 
produce a fine and formal record, this writing appears. But if 
we look at the writings which can definitely be taken as of local 
production—unimportant deeds relating to property, for example, 
scribbled memoranda or occasional private letters in the ver- 
nacular—we get an impression of another kind of badness: the 
writer uses a different penmanship (and the method of cutting 
and holding the pen is an all-important factor in the later current 
hands) and bases himself on different models: he has learnt 
not so much from the bad writing of his contemporaries as from 
a badly executed copy of a tolerably good earlier hand (the 
Bastard of the early fifteenth century): in other words, the 
practised writer wrote efficiently a bad hand, while the unprac- 
tised, locally-instructed writer copied as best he could a poor 
reproduction of a good one. It is exactly what we might expect to 
result from such a system of casual teaching as has been suggested. 
Another small piece of confirmatory evidence is that of the 
Runes used in vernacular documents; the letter thorn in par- 
ticular, after disappearing almost entirely, crops up again so 
soon as these rough local hands begin to manifest themselves. 
The Writers of the Special Set Hands.—Before we go on to 
the period of reform we must make a partial exception in our 
condemnation. The Special Set Hands begin now to manifest 
themselves *—perhaps by a deliberate reaction. Of the four 
departments where they appear—Lord T'reasurer’s and King’s 
Remembrancer’s Department in the Exchequer, Chancery and Legal 
Courts—the first had more than any other an unbroken tradition 
of large and careful writing; the second and third began now 
consciously to evolve (at first on closely parallel lines) a formal 
writing, which increased slowly but continuously in regularity, 
size and uniformity; the fourth along its own lines did the same 
as the last named, but thanks to a system by which the 
Attorneys had an increasingly close semi-official connection 
with the Courts, their speciality was shared with lawyers’ offices 
all over the country. All these writings, native products, were 
evolved in actual practice : whatever the preliminary education 
of the young aspirant, he learned his office writing in the office. 
No one has yet worked out for us succession lists in these depart- 
ments, but there is little doubt that such lists would show a 
system of informal apprenticeship flavoured with a judicious 


1 Cf. the example shown in facsimile in Johnson and Jenkinson, Court Hand 
Illustrated, Plate XX XIX. 
* For examples see Johnson and Jenkinson, Court Hand Illustrated, Plates 


XL, XLI, XLIII, XLIV. 
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nepotism: a century later the writers to the Chancery had 
become a close corporation ;! and they had certainly been so 
in effect long before they obtained their Charter. The Special 
Set Hands reached their highest point in the mid-sixteenth 
century. 


1 See the article’in The Library already cited. é 


(To be continued) 


ERRATUM IN APRIL NUMBER 


We regret that an omission in the report of the discussion on ‘‘ The Use of the 
Film in the Teaching of History”’ (p. 40) has made it convey an erroneous 
impression of the views on that question held by Dr. Rachel Reid. She writes 
that Mr. Hankin specified the film which might be produced under her direction 
as of town life in the fifteenth century: ‘and it was this, not historical films in 
general, which I said would not be historically satisfactory, because I am not a 
specialist in that period. As a matter of fact, I do think that certain films could 
be made historically satisfactory, though the cost would probably be prohibitive.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Ws have to lament the death, in April, of Dr. J. S. Reid, formerly 
Professor of Ancient History at Cambridge, whose best known historical 
work was The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, and of Mrs. Lilian 
Knowles, Professor of Economic History in the University of London, 
author of Industrial and Commercial Revolutions in Great Britain and 
The Economic Development of the Overseas Empire ; and in May, of the 
Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, who wrote The Alps in Nature and History and 
much else on the history of Switzerland, and of Mr. 8S. C. Hill, who 
succeeded Sir George Forrest as Keeper of the Records in India. He 
wrote Bengal in 1756-7 and other works on the history of that pro- 
vince, and compiled the catalogue of the Orme MSS. at the India 


Office. 
x + kK * * * 


Many readers of History will have noted with dismay various 
recent allusions in the press to the danger overshadowing the Institute 
of Historical Research, which has hitherto occupied, rent-free, part 
of the site purchased in 1920 by the Government from the Duke of 
Bedford for the University of London, and re-sold to him last March. 
At its meeting on 29 May our Council passed the following resolution :— 


The Council of the Historical Association is of opinion that the destruction 
of the Institute of Historical Research, including the demolition of its buildings 
and the dispersal of its library, which is threatened by the decision of the 
Government to return the Bloomsbury site to the Duke of Bedford, would be a 
national calamity, and hopes that measures may be taken to avoid it. 


There is reason to believe that this and similar protests from many 
historians, both at home and abroad, have not been without effect : 
the Institute will remain open, as usual, throughout the Long Vacation, 
and the courses of training in research will be resumed there in 
October. But its future is still uncertain, and its present position, at 
best, one of great difficulty. An illustrated pamphlet giving details 
may be obtained on application to the secretary. 

& * * * % * * 


WE welcome the foundation of an Economic History Society, to 
promote the study and teaching of that aspect of history. It pro- 

ses to issue, not less often than once a year, and, if possible, more 
Trequently, an Heonomic History Review, edited by Mr. E. Lipson and 
Mr. R. H. Tawney, with the assistance of a council on which both 
British and American historians will be represented. In addition to 
publishing articles on economic history, the Review will aim at 
supplying a critical account of the more important literature of the 
subject in different countries by means of bibliographical studies of 
special periods and movements, as well as by reviews and review 
articles; and it is intended to serve as an organ through which the 
teachers and students of economic history can maintain relations with 
each other and discuss their common problems. Contributions from 
foreign scholars will be welcomed, and it is hoped to keep in touch 
with the work done abroad by means of corresponding members, 
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The other objects of the Society include the establishment, by 
conferences and other means, of closer relations between students. and 
teachers of economic history ; the representation of the interests of 
economic history to the governing bodies of educational institutions; 
and co-operation with cognate organisations such as the Ro yal 
Historical Society, the Historical Association and the Royal iecantis 
Society. All persons interested in the study and teaching of economic 
history are eligible for membership. The annual subscription, includ. 
ing the Review, is 10s. 6d. Sir William Ashley has consented to 
become President of the Society, and the Council includes Professors 
W. R. Scott (Vice-President), Gras, Ogilvy, Rees, and Stenton. The 
Hon. Treasurer is Mr. J. A. White; and the Hon. Secretaries, from 
whom further information may be obtained, are Dr. Eileen Power, 
The London School of Economics, W.C. 2, and Dr. F. W. Tickner, 
The Coopers’ Company School, Tredegar Square, London, E. 3. 


* * + * ~ * ok 


Tue Alexander Medal of the Royal Historical Society, awarded 
annually for an essay embodying the results of research, has been 
gained this year by Miss Marian J. Tooley, a lecturer at Bedford 
College, whose subject was ‘‘ The Authorship of the Defensor Pacis.” 
Subjects proposed for next year should now be submitted to the 
Literary Director; the essays have to be sent in by 31 March, 1927. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 
22 Russell Square, W.C. 1 

* * 

WE inadvertently omitted to note in April that at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association last January a committee was appointed 
to consider the question of Village History, a matter of public interest 
expressed in various letters to 7'he Times that month. The Convener 
(to whom all correspondence should be addressed) is Professor Hamilton 
Thompson of the University of Leeds; the other members are Mr. A. G. 
Little, President of the Association, Mrs. Dobson, Professors Harte and 
Hearnshaw, Mr. William Page, Dr. Temperley, and Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis. The first results of the Committee’s deliberations are to be 
the re-issue (by arrangement with the S.P.C.K.) of the pamphlet on 
Parish History and Records contributed by Dr. Hamilton Thompson 
to the series of “ Helps for Students.” + This may later be supple- 
mented by a brief ee: compiled by him and by Mr. William 


Page, of works any “ ul to . ould-be writers of village histories. 
> * * * 


* a Ba * 4 


THE position of cuedinns Senkniae to the Association has been 
offered by the Council to Mr. F. J. Weaver, M.A., F.R.Hist. Soc., 
who is resigning his headmastership at Braintree in July to obtain 
leisure for historical research, and has thus been able to accept it. 
Mr. Weaver has been a member of the Council since 1906, when he 
was senior history master at the Haberdashers’ School, Hampstead. 
In 1907 he became the first headmaster of the County High School 
(co-educational), Braintree, which has grown to more than double 
the maximum number for which it was planned. From 1915-19 he 
served as Quartermaster of the Military Hospital at Leicester, the 
second largest in England. His research for the M.A. was directed 
by Sir John Laughton; and (like the present honorary secretary, 
Mr. J, A. White) he has long been engaged in preparing a volume 


1 See review in History, vii. 214 (October 1922), 
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for the series of ‘‘ Notes on the Diplomatic Relations of England,” 
edited by Sir Charles Firth. The publication of this series having been 
suspended since the War, some of the material he has collected is 
shortly to be printed in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research. 
He edited the volume for 1603-1660 in Black’s “‘ English History 
from Contemporary Sources’ series, and has recently published a 
text-book of Ancient History for children in the new “ World History ” 
series, edited by Dr. Ernest Barker. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THe Pree Rouwts arrer Henry III’s Accession 


MapaM,—In the last number of History Professor Tout drew 
attention to the work recently done in printing the Pipe Rolls, 
both by the Pipe Roll Society and by Professor Chalfont Robinson. 
The moment seems favourable for the suggestion that, when the time 
comes, a calendar of the thirteenth-century rolls would be perfectly 
practicable. To continue to print the later rolls in full would be a 
waste of time and money. 

The value of these records for general, social and economic history 
has long been realised. Life in town and country is equally depicted 
here. The provisioning of the Scotch wars under Edward I could 
be reconstructed from them and the Memoranda Rolls. Again, 
particulars are given of preparations in many a royal castle for the 
arrival of the king. Other subsidiary Exchequer records add detail 
to the picture. Yet, in spite of their value, these later Pipe Rolls are 
but rarely used owing to their bulk and their unprinted condition. 
— they offer a rich field for those bold enough to explore 
them. 

The objection to transcription becomes clearer as the century 
advances : it is already apparent in the early days of John. By 1295 
in Surrey, 108 of the 140 entries were copied from earlier rolls, only 
8 out of the 108 being new the previous year. One went back to the 
reign of Henry II: many forward to the period 1327-1340. Years 
frequently passed without any change in the form of entry. These 
facts apply throughout the rolls. To repeat the same material year 
after year is obviously absurd. Moreover, the Pipe Rolls themselves 
were consciously used by the Exchequer officials as a rudimentary 
index to their other records. 

Thus a calendar would (a) save labour, (6) give the position more 
clearly, (c) serve as an index to the other Exchequer rolls, making them 
more accessible. Such a calendar should cover a period of ten (or 
more) years, give the development of each entry in the period, with 
cross-references to earlier and later volumes, and, if possible, give the 
references on the Pipe Rolls themselves to Memoranda and Exchequer 
Plea Rolls. Experiments show that this arrangement would offer few 
difficulties and have many advantages. It would take little more time to 
calendar ten years than to transcribe one. It would probably not cost 


much more to print it. 
Maset H. Mitts. 


Institute of Historical Research, W.C. 1. 













































Fruus as Historicat Recorps 


Mapam,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to emphasise 
one point in connection with the interesting discussion on the Use of 
the Film in the Teaching of History reported in the April number of 
History. 

Present-day teachers of history who make use of the cinematograph 
in their teaching will, of course, be interested in the filming of events 
that are, or are likely to be, of historical importance. But it must not 
be forgotten that such films will be of interest and of value to another 
class of persons altogether—namely, those who will be concerned in 
the future with the study and teaching of history. In the interest of 
future historians, records should surely be taken and preserved not only 
of events but of surviving customs, institutions or monuments which 
are in danger of disappearing. 

Who exactly should regard themselves as responsible for taking 
and preserving such records is another matter. Some of us have hopes 
that the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation at Paris—which is a 
department of the League of Nations—will undertake the work. The 
Institute is an international organ, and would go about its work 
scientifically and impartially. If the Institute were to collect the raw 
material, national organisations and individuals concerned in the 
study and teaching of history could obtain from it such material as 

they required and would be available. 
MAXWELL GARNETT. 


League of Nations Union, 15, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 


Earty PLAcE-NAMES 


Mapam,—The more than kind review of our volume on the Place- 
Names of Buckinghamshire in your April issue calls perhaps for brief 
explanation upon one general point that is raised by Mr. Hughes. In 
dealing with the place-names of this, as of any other county, we have 
found ourselves obliged to confine our attention to those place-names 
for which we have early forms, roughly before 1500, or for which we 
have forms which, though of later date than 1500, do throw some light 
on the history and meaning of the name. We have been obliged to 
make this rule because the whole of our work shows us how idly specu- 
lative is any treatment of names for which early forms are unknown. 
It is on that account that Speen and Coldharbour find no place in our 
volume, and not because we have not been as keenly on the watch as 
anyone could desire for things which might throw light on pre-Saxon 
England. 

Possible association of Wycombe with O.E. wic, and so ultimately 
with Lat. views, was considered, but rejected on various grounds, and 
with reference to Chesham one can only say that O.E. ceaster or ceastel 
(the latter is probably the form which lies behind Chesham) may be 
used for an earthwork of any age, and as we have no archeological 
remains of any kind by which to determine its significance here, it would 
be dangerous to suggest Roman occupation on the basis of the name 
alone. 

We note with interest Mr. Hughes’ identification of the Fastendiuh 
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of the Missenden Cartulary with Grim’s Dike. We shall record it in 
our next list of Addenda. Unfortunately we failed to make the identi- 
fication, though we actually had, through the kindness of Mr. Hughes 
himself, the form from the Assize Roll of 1241. 
ALLEN MAWER, 
F. M. Srenron. 


English Place-Name Society, 
The University, Liverpool. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


XXXVIII.—Tae Quo WarRANTO PROCEEDINGS UNDER Epwarp I 


On Edward I’s return from the East in 1274 he ordered a general 
inquiry to be held throughout England into the misconduct of local 
government officials and the usurpation or misuse of franchises by 
magnates and others. The statistics produced by this inquiry are 
usually known as the Hundred Rolls. The action taken upon this 
information was firstly legislative—the passing of a series of statutes, 
from those at Westminster in the spring of 1275 to those at Gloucester 
in August 1278; and then administrative and judicial—the sending 
round the country of justices in eyre empowered to deal with com- 
plaints of official misconduct and to examine and adjudicate on all 
claims to franchises. Claimants were to appear before them, and if it 
was found that they actually held any franchise, a writ of Quo Warranto 
would be served on them, requiring them to show by what warrant 
they claimed to have the liberty of wreck, or gallows, or view of 
frankpledge, or return of writs, or whatever it might be. The judicial 
proceedings thus initiated went on all through the reign of Edward I 
and into those of his son and grandson, so long as the general eyres 
continued, and the records of such proceedings are to be found in the 
eight hundred and odd pages of the Placita de Quo Warranto published 
by the Record Commission in 1818. 

The narrative given above is generally accepted and needs no 
revision. There are, however, as it appears to me, some misconcep- 
tions current as to the general significance of Edward I’s “‘ attack upon 
the franchises,” and as to the development of his policy; and it is the 
as, of this article to attempt to set them in a clearer light. 

the average text-book, Edward’s policy is represented as an 
entirely new departure. In the reign of Henry III, we gather, a weak 
and slipshod administration was suffering all kinds of feudal privileges 
and encroachments on the royal power to multiply unchallenged. 
The new, strong, business-like king tackles the question in a thorough- 
oing manner, using the new and effective weapon of the writ of Quo 
arranto. To make good his claim to any franchise, the holder must 
produce a royal charter—‘“ no plea of long-continued usage is admitted 
asa defence.” 2 Edward’s methods, however, prove too drastic. The 
indignation of the baronage at this attack on their privileges finds a 


1 See F. Pollock and F, W. Maitland, History of English Law, i. 674 et seq., for 
a description of these liberties. 
* E. Jenks, Hdward Plantagenet, p. 166, 
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spokesman in Earl Warenne, who, producing an old and rusty sword, 
declares to the justices, ‘“‘ This is my warrant! My ancestors who 
came over with the Conqueror won their lands by the sword, and b 
the sword I will defend them against all usurpers.””! So Edward finds 
it prudent not to press his claim; recedes from his first position, 
“No franchise without a charter,” and strikes a compromise. In 
1290, by the two statutes of Quo Warranto, he grants that continuous 
possession of a liberty from before the coronation of Richard I shall] 
be a sufficient answer to the writ of Quo Warranto, and the proceedings 
before the justices after this date show ‘‘a complete change in the 
law, or in the king’s theory of the law.” * 

This account needs revision in three respects. In the first place, 
neither the policy nor the use of the writ was new; in the second 
place, the story about Earl Warenne cannot be accepted as it stands; 
and in the third place, there are certain facts, which seem to have been 
unknown even to Maitland, which make it doubtful whether the 
statute of 1290 does represent any departure from Edward's original 
intentions. 

I. We have first to consider the government’s attitude towards 
franchises under Henry III, and the previous history of the writ of 
Quo Warranto. Legal historians have long known that this writ was 
in use at least as early as the reign of Richard I.* Several cases, for 
instance, are to be found in the rolls of the king’s court in 1194 and 
1198 of clergy answering the query by what warrant they hold their 
churches. An Essex eyre roll of 1229 shows us the tenant of a mill 
on the royal demesne answering to such a writ,5 and Bracton’s Note- 
book contains many such cases. In all these instances, however, 
inquiry is made as to the holding of lands, not of liberties, and such 
a use of the writ was quite distinct and, as Maitland points out,* 
liable to abuse.? But alongside of these practices we also find 
Henry III’s government using the writ in precisely the same way as 
Edward I for the inquiry into the tenure of franchises. Bracton’s 
theory that all “ regalities” or royal liberties cannot be held by a 
private person “unless it be given him from above” is more than 
the legist’s ideal that Maitland would seem to suggest;*® it was a 
theory that was being applied in practice by the king’s courts. In 
1238 the justices in eyre in Devon are summoning lord after lord of 
the private hundreds of the county to show by what warrant they 
hold their hundredal liberties, and in hundred after hundred the lords 
are pleading ancient tenure, in some cases, ‘‘ from the Conquest.” ® 
In a few instances they produce charters. The record of most of 
these cases is not complete; they are generally referred to some 
other authority, probably the council. The rolls for the other eyres 
held between 1236 and 1240 are missing, so that we cannot tell whether 


1 T. F. Tout, Political History of England, iii. 149. : 

2 Maitland, Select Pleas in Manorial Courts (Selden Soc.), pp. xxi, Ixxvii. 

® Abbreviatio Placitorum (Rec. Comm., 1811), p. xi. 

* Pipe Roll Society, vol. xiv. 33, 66; Rotuli Curie Regis (Rec. Comm., 
1835), i. 142. 

5 P.R.O., Assize Roll 229, m. 18. 

® Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., ii. 661. 

7 Miss M. H. Mills pointed out to me an order to the Barons of the Exchequer 
in 1230-1 not to summon men to show by what warrant they hold their lands 
except by the me Ses ery command: P.R.O., Mem. Roll, K.R. 10, m. 5. : 

® Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., i. 528-9, 572; cf. L. Ehrlich, in Oxford Studtes 
in Social and Legal Hist., vi. 68. 

* Assize Roll 174, mm. 34-38, etc. 
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the inquiry was confined to Devon or general throughout the kingdom.' 
But from 1254 onwards the justices in eyre, as part of their ordinary 
routine work, were charged to inquire into the assumption of liberties 
without warrant,? and cases to correspond are found on the eyre 
rolls.2 Moreover, the clergy protest, in a series of articles presented 
to the king in 1257, against the attack on the liberties of the Church 
by the Quo Warranto inquiries, which, as they declare, infringe Magna 
4 


Edward I then is in no way making a new departure. He is 
using a recognised ware. and reviving, on a more comprehensive 
scale, a procedure u by his father’s government, on principles 
already familiar to the justices and pleaders of the law courts. 

II. The story of Earl Warenne must now be examined. The 
authority for it is the chronicler Walter of Hemingburgh, and students 
of Stubbs’ Charters may have noticed that the passage in question, 
printed on pages 431-2 of the eighth edition, has been omitted in the 
ninth. It is found in only one of the four early manuscripts of the 
Chronicle,5 and as that manuscript was not written till about 1350, 
and the chronicler probably died about 1312,* it may well be a later 
interpolation. However that may be, the narrative misrepresents the 
character of the Quo Warranto proceedings. It states that the king, 
soon after the passing of the Statute of Gloucester in 1278, sent 
justices to inquire by what warrant men held their lands, whereas 
the tenants were only required to answer concerning liberties—rights 
like those of toll, warren, or jurisdiction. And there are other 
divergences between the Chronicle and the records. The eyre rolls 
show the earl in a very different attitude.’ In Surrey, Sussex, York- 
shire, Lincolnshire and Norfolk he or his attorney appears before the 
justices, armed not with a rusty sword but with best arguments, and 

leads in due form as to his title to his liberties. In Surrey and 
ussex (1279) he says, and the juries uphold him, that he has held his 
liberties from time immemorial, and the justices allow him to keep 
them. In Yorkshire (1280-81) he makes the same plea, and the 
matter is referred to a jury; the final result is not stated.? In Lincoln- 
shire (1281) he claims return of writs and other liberties in Stamford, 
under a charter given him by Edward himself in 1263. The king’s 
counsel points out that the liberties in question had been anleitally 
usurped by Edward himself when he was lord of Stamford, and that 
he, being, as he was then, a private person, had no power to grant 
usurped liberties; as he has no other warrant, the earl loses these 


1 The reference in 1290 to liberties allowed in the eighteenth year of Henry 
III may be anallusion to such an inquiry: Annales Monastici (Roll Ser.) iii. 361. 

2H. M. Cam, in Ozford Stud*es, ut supra, vi. 23. 

3 E.g. Assize Roll 233, m. 50. 

‘ M. Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls Series), vi. 363-4. The bishops complain 
especially of the theory that a grant in general terms does not cover special 
rights—an argument put forward constantly by Edward’s lawyers, 1278-1307. 

5 B.M., MS. Lansdowne 239. See Walter of Hemingburgh (ed. H. C. Hamilton, 
1848), I. p. xiii, II. 6. 

* T. F. Tout, Pol, Hist., iii. 456. 

’ Professor Tout’s references (op. cit., iii. 149, n. 1; cf. his article on John de 
Warenne in Dict. Nat. Biog.) are not to the Quo Warranto proceedings, but to 
Kirkby’s inquest of 1285, and to a later inquest into knights’ fees in 1303. The 
sort of resistance described was not infrequently made by lords who had the 
return of writs and thus had a right to exclude the sheriff and his staff. Refusal 
to plead before a royal justice would be more serious. 

® Plac. Quo War., pp. 745, 750-1. 

® Ibid., p. 191. 

No. 42.—voL. x1. 
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franchises. In Norfolk (1286) the king claims two private hundreds 
held by the earl, alleging that Richard I had held them.? The end 
of this case is not recorded on the eyre rolls, but as to another liberty, 
that of free warren, the king’s counsel admits that the earl has had 
it from time immemorial, and the court allows him to keep it. There 
is nothing in these legal records to suggest that Earl Warenne headed 
a movement of successful opposition to the royal policy, and the 
nearest approach to an appeal to the sword is the argument put 
forward in the Sussex eyre, that the earl’s ancestors had faithfully 
adhered to King John at the time of the loss of Normandy and had 
been granted their rights of warren in compensation for the loss of 
their Norman lands.‘ If the incident inserted in the Chronicle ever 
really occurred it is more likely to have been at the time of the inquests 
of 1273-4, or at some other inquest when lands as well as liberties 
were inquired into, without any judicial proceedings, rather than in 
the Quo Warranto Pleas of 1278-90. 

III. We come lastly to the question whether Edward I did, for 
one reason or another, moderate his claims and accept a compromise. 
It may be pointed out that the cases just cited are not consistent with 
the theory worked out by Maitland in 1888 and adopted by all who 
have since written on the subject, namely, that the statute of 1290 
does constitute such a compromise, and form a landmark in the legal 
proceedings. In the two earliest eyres, as we have seen, the earl’s 
plea of immemorial tenure is allowed; and no demand is made for a 
written charter. In 1286, four years before the statutes of 1290, the 
king is claiming a franchise because his ancestor Richard I held it. 
To prove or disprove the truth of Maitland’s intention that the change 
in the law is plain if we compare the pleadings before 1290 with those 
after 1290 ® would need a detailed examination of a vast bulk of plea 
rolls, unprinted as well as printed. But even a cursory inspection 
will produce other cases, besides Earl Warenne’s, in which immemorial 

ssession without written grant is allowed to be good warrant well 

fore 1290.6 It is true that the lawyers pleading for the king some- 
times deny this. But it is judgments, rather than arguments, that 
we must go by; the bench, not the bar. Some of the extreme asser- 
tions of royal prerogative which Maitland quotes are later than 1290, 
when, according to him, such claims had been abandoned.’ As he 
himself says, in these rolls we hear no statements of the law that can 
claim to be impartial,’ and if, as has recently been suggested,® any 
man might plead in the courts on behalf of the king, ambitious lawyers 
may well have had a motive for making extravagant claims for the 
crown. Such arguments would not, however, bind the king in any 
way, or be evidence of the official royal policy. “It is open to 
anyone to sue in the king’s name and so make the king apparently 
say what is not true,” said Herle in 1315.!° 


1 Plac. Quo War., pp. 429-50. 

8 paneer be the Hundred Rolls, they had been given to the earl’s ancestors 
by Henry I. ot. Hund. (Rec. Comm., 1812), i. 454. 

3 Plac. Quo War., p. 485. 4 Ibid., p. 750. 

5 Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, p. \xxvii. 

* Rot. Hund. ii. 302 (W. de Faucunberg, A. de Everingham); Plac. Quo War., 
pp. 783 (Bishop of Worcester), 799 (Abbess of Wilton). 

7 Plac. Quo War., pp. 122, 676-7, cited Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., i, 573. 
Both belong to 1292. 
® Pollock and Maitland, i. 573. 
® Year Books, 8 Edward II (Selden Soc.), pp. x—xii. 
10 Ibid., p. 76. 
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The evidence of the plea rolls, then, does not seem to bear out 
Maitland’s view, but we are not dependent only upon them. A 
record which escaped his notice comes very near an official statement 
of policy at the beginning of the campaign. This consists of some 
official memoranda, of which apparently the only extant copy is to 
be found at the end of a manuscript of Bracton now in the British 
Museum.! Internal evidence enables us to attribute these notes to 
the early spring of 1279. Three of the five items have no bearing on 
our subject; the other two are pronouncements as to Quo Warranto 

rocedure, coming, one from the king’s council, the other from the 
justices of the two benches. 

The origin of these statements was apparently a query from the 
justices then sitting in eyre at Canterbury. Gilbert of Clare, sum- 
moned to show by what warrant he held the hundreds of Washling- 
stone and Littlefield in Kent, had objected that he was not bound to 
answer the king, since the king was not mentioned as a party in the 
writ of Quo Warranto.? The form of the writ had, in fact, been called 
in question, and the justices refer the matter to head-quarters. The 
ss council, with his justices, resolve that the form of the writ is 
perfectly sound. 


Such writs (as to the holding of hundreds) have been used to be made and 
pleaded in these same words in the time of the king’s predecessors, as is clear from 
the old plea rolls now in the Exchequer. Therefore the earl must plead to the 
writ, and show by what warrant he holds the hundreds in question. 


The second, and more important, ruling is that of the two benches, 
and is headed by the names of the ten judges responsible for it. It 
begins by giving the correct form of the writ, and then proceeds to 
answer the objection raised by Gilbert of Clare’s attorney. 


It has been objected that this writ is insufficient, since in every writ that 
can be pleaded the name of the person to whom the defendant must answer 
ought to be mentioned. This does not hold good with this writ, because . . 
when it is used in this way, it is perfectly clear that answer must be made to the 
lord king, even though his name is not expressly mentioned in the writ. It has 
also been objected that the writ ought also to state that the liberty in question 
belongs to our crown. To this objection we reply that although it is necessary 
to add the words ‘“‘ which belongs or ought to belong to our crown”? in writs of 
Quo Warranto concerning the tenure of manors—for there are many manors 
which do not belong to the crown— . . . it is not so with regard to liberties, 
because every liberty is royal and belongs to the crown, or to him who has sufficient 
warrant, either by charter or from time immemorial. If therefore the wording 
were ‘‘ which liberty belongs to our crown’”’ we might seem to admit that a 
liberty might exist which could not belong to the king. 


This judicial pronouncement not only puts in a nutshell the official, 
Bractonian, theory that all seignorial authority is delegated and every 
franchise is royal in origin, but it incidentally declares what con- 
stitutes a good title. Charter or immemorial tenure is sufficient war- 
rant of a liberty; and so the king’s counsel says at Canterbury in 
answer to Gilbert of Clare, echoing the judges’ ruling: ‘‘ There is no 
other warrant than ancient immemorial custom or the king’s special 
charter, neither of which the earl can show.”’ ® 

This rule, laid down when the Quo Warranto proceedings had 
only just begun,‘ was adhered to throughout Edward’s reign: it 


1 Royal MS. 9 E. XV, fo. 216: printed by Palgrave, Parl. Writs, i. 383-4. 
* Plac. Quo War., p. 337. 3 [bid., p. 338. 
‘ The first eyres under the Statute of Gloucester began on 3 November 1278, 
The eyre at Canterbury began on 21 January 1279. 
L2 
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would seem, indeed, that any cha that took place was rather in 
the direction of greater stringency than of more leniency in 

the royal claims. But disputes might still arise as to the exact 
meaning of “time immemorial.” How far back was the memory of 
man supposed to stretch? Even before 1290, as we have seen, there 
are signs that the beginning of Richard I's reign was regarded as a 
landmark, and the reason is pretty clear. It had been laid down in 
1275, in the Statutes of Westminster, I. cap. 39, that in ving 
seisin in a writ of right none were to go back further than the time 
of Richard I. But until a term was officially fixed in pleas of Quo 
Warranto, claimants might go on alleging long seisin * and justices 
continue referring the matter to the king and council for decision, as 
Britton describes,* thus causing delay and annoyance.‘ The i 
of the statutes of 1290, following on the directions to the Exchequer 
officials cited by the Dunstable annalist,5 probably did give real 
relief; not so much as representing a change of royal policy as in 
setting a limit to the law’s delays. 

As to the general effect of the Quo Warranto proceedings, there is 
little to add to Maitland’s summary.® Few, if any, franchises were 
abolished. In almost every case where a liberty was found to be 
unwarranted, the king was willing, for a substantial fine, to restore it 
to its late holder and give him a charter. It would be a mistake, 
however, to think that this is evidence of the futility of the proceed- 
i From the point of view of Edward I, the whole campaign 
must have been very well worth while. He was far from wishing to 
do away with private jurisdictions and have all the work of local 
government done by royal officials alone. What he wanted was to 
get it down in black and white what rights his subjects might lawfully 
claim, and to assert in an unmistakable manner the principle that 
they held these rights from him, and only so long as they exercised 
them to the good of the realm. If the exchequer also profited largely 
by fines and fees, so much the better. But that his policy was a 
striking innovation, or that he modified it in face of sturdy baronial 
opposition, are views which seem to me no longer tenable. 

HELEN M. Cam. 


1 Note, for example, the eyre of Devon, Plac. Quo War., pp. 164 et seq., and 
the account given by the Dunstable annalist of the severity of the justices 
assigned to finish off the Quo Warranto proceedings (Annales Monastici, Rolls Ser., 
iii. 360). These justices are probably to be identified with Gilbert de Thornton 
and his fellows, appointed to hear and determine the king’s pleas (Close Roll 
Calendar, 1288-1296, p. 94), but no records of their proceedings are extant. Of 
the two gentlemen described by the annalist as having lost their liberties for 
want of written warrant, one, Robert fitz Walter, had had his liberty allowed in 
the eyre of Northampton of 1285, under a charter from King John (Assize Roll 
619, m. 69 d), and his heir had it allowed under the same charter in 1330 (Plac. 
Quo War., p. 573). It is possible that these two liberties were taken into the 
or home temporarily for failure to appear or some other technical legal 
er, 


* Diutina seisina. 

* Edited by Nichols, i. 76-7. 

* “ Judgments upon pleas of Quo Warranto were greatly delayed, because 
the justices . . . were not certified of the king’s pleasure therein.” Stat. 18 
Edw. I ; Statutes of the Realm, i, 107. 

* Annales Monastici (Rolls BSer.), iii. 360. 
* Pollock and Maitland, op. cit.,i. 574. See also L.T.R. Mem. Roll. 63, m. 36. 
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REVIEWS 


Mesopotamia. By L. Detaporte (“The History of Civilisation” 
series.) 1925. xvi+37l pp. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


THERE was undoubtedly room for a book dealing in readable form 
with that remarkable culture which developed in the land of the Two 
Rivers and flourished there for some three thousand years. The 
history of the country has been placed before English readers by 
King’s two volumes, Sumer and Akkad and Babylonia, and by Olm- 
stead’s Assyria, and a somewhat different side is given by Budge’s 
Babylonian Life and History ; but there was nothing quite corresponding 
to what we might expect to find in a series whose general title is ““ The 
History of Civilisation.” 

Professor Delaporte has gone far to fill the gap. His work is planned 
on sensible lines: Babylonia, the southern land with its mixed culture 
and population, half Sumerian and half Semitic, is kept wholly distinct 
from the Semitic realm of Assyria in the north; each part of the book 
starts with a brief summary of the political history of the country 
concerned, and then follow sections describing in detail the relations 
of family and State, legislation and economics, religion, art and 
science. Most of the material for the latter is in the form of isolated 
documents—legal decisions, contracts, etc.—of very different dates, 
and thanks in part to the arrangement of the book as a whole Professor 
Delaporte is peculiarly successful in using such as evidence or illus- 
tration for his composite picture without losing historical perspective ; 
he quotes individual cases as freely as if he were citing precedents in 
Common Law, yet the reader is not likely to confuse the practices of 
earlier and of later times; and such ordered quotation of original 
sources does more than any summarising to emphasise the continuity 
of custom or the process of change. 

Of course the subject is too wide for a volume of 360 pages to be 
more than a handbook or introduction, and the bibliographical 
references, very clearly arranged, are not the least valuable part of 
Professor Delaporte’s work. But as a general account this is for the 
most part very readable and comprehensive: the chapter on religion 
(which should be read with the section on religious literature) admirably 
tabulates the main facts; that on the State and the Family is even 
better, though one would have liked more detail about the army, 
especially in the case of Assyria ; and that on Economic Organisation 
is also excellent. If I may venture on a criticism it is this, that there 
is a lack of balance between those parts of the work which rest upon 
literary evidence and those which are more properly archeological, 
the writer’s preference for the textual side being only too obvious. 
Out of 236 pages on Babylonia, only 25 treat of the material arts; as 
against seven pages of detailed argument on weights and measures 
a single page dismisses the subject of ‘‘ furniture,” including the — 
of the whole Sumerian and Babylonian period; the section devoted 
to “ Building” contains a few inaccuracies—e.g. the statements that 
sun-dried bricks were used without mortar, that vertical drains were 
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filled with potsherds, that there were no windows in private houses— 
but its real fault is that it leaves us with a needlessly vague idea of the 
setting in which the Babylonian lived and moved. One regrets that 
Professor Delaporte should have allotted scanty space to the material 
aspects of existence, all the more because he portrays so well its 
social and intellectual sides; it is perhaps too much to expect that one 
man should cover the whole field of Mesopotamian history with equal 
success, and certainly he is to be congratulated on having dealt 
faithfully and clearly with the major part of it. 
C. Lzonarp WooLtey. 


Piracy in the Ancient World : an Essay in Mediterranean History. By 
H.A.OrmERoD. 1924. 286pp. Liverpool Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 
Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire. By M. P. Cuaruzs. 
worTH. 1924. 288 pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Prracy is an attractive subject, and Professor Ormerod’s treat- 
ment of it is scholarly and interesting. It is based on a careful and 
independent examination of the sources, and on a topographical study 
of the principal base of piratical operations, viz. the south coast of 
Asia Minor, which has enabled the author to make valuable con- 
tributions (set forth at greater length in the Journal of Roman Studies) 
to the history of the operations conducted in that region by the Romans. 
He dates the creation of a permanent’ province of Cilicia to the cam- 
paign of M. Antonius in 102 B.c. It is unfortunate that the inscription 
from Delphi (wrongly identified by some scholars with the Lex Gabinia, 
as Mr. Ormerod shows in a well-reasoned excursus), which concerns 
measures taken to suppress piracy, is defective in the part which deals 
with the settlement of this region, since it would no doubt have settled 
the question whether such a province was then formed. Mr. Ormerod’s 
arrangement of material may be criticised in one particular: he leaps 
from 1200 B.c. or thereabouts to the third century 4.D., when he thinks 
that similar conditions prevailed (p. 91). The account which follows 
belongs by rights to the last chapter of the book. The “ Clite” of 
p. 198 are rightly called ‘‘ Ciete ”’ on p. 256 (as indeed is indicated by 
a footnote on the former page). We note that Mr. Ormerod is cautious 
about the identification of M. Antonius, described as 6 émi [rav]rwv 
orparayés in an inscription from Epidaurus, with the father of the 
triumvir, which has been proposed by Wilhelm, and has much to 
commend it. The book has two maps and a good index, and is well 
worthy of careful study. 

Mr. Charlesworth tells us that he enjoyed writing his book on 
Trade Routes and Commerce, firstly because he ‘‘ believes in the Roman 
Empire,”’ and secondly because the work has been done in pleasant 
places—Princeton and Cambridge. It has evidently been a labour of 
love with him to collect the scattered references to trade in a host of 
authors as well as in inscriptions; and these collections are set out in 
notes which will not interfere with the reader’s perusal of the text, though 
we could have wished that numbered references had there been given, 
which would have meant a saving of time for those whom instinct 
impels to track down the authority for an author’s statements. A 
more serious defect is frankly admitted by Mr. Charlesworth when he 
writes, ‘‘ Maps are expensive things and I could not afford them.” It 
is to be hoped that those who study his chapters will have access to 
an up-to-date ancient atlas, for without it they will gain small profit. 
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The subject-matter is (generally speaking) arranged under provinces, 
and the field is fairly well covered, but a good deal more might have 
been said of the Danube region and the Black Sea; of this we hear 
something in the concluding chapter, but the statement that ‘the 
Bosporan kingdom was annexed ” is somewhat puzzling. It remained 
in the position of a client-state throughout the Imperial period. Some- 
thing is said of Dacia in the chapter on “Italy and the Northern 
Frontiers’ (in which, by the way, the names Segestica and Siscia 
are used rather disconcertingly on p. 177); but Mr. Charlesworth 
expressly disclaims any purpose of dealing with this region in detail. 
Mr. Charlesworth does not attempt a bibliography on a large scale, 
but important works generally find mention in his notes: ‘ Wilcken- 
Mitteis, Urkunde Papyrus-Forschung’”’ is an odd-looking title. Fitzler’s 
work on mines and quarries might have been noted. We hope that 
Mr. Charlesworth will pursue his study of the subject further and 
write the book for which we are still waiting. 
H. Stuart Jongs. 


The Byzantine Empire. By N. H. Baynes. (Home University 
Library, No. 118.) 1925. 256pp. Williamsand Norgate. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts little volume supplies (if one may use the cant phrase) a “ felt 
need.” There has of late been in this country a gratifying growth of 
interest in Byzantine studies, a growth for which Mr. Baynes is him- 
self in part responsible. Even yet the subject attracts comparatively 
few students, and it is not likely that it will ever be as popular as the 
classical periods of Greece and Rome or the medieval history of Western 
Europe. Despite its importance for world history the Byzantine 
Empire, for centuries the bulwark of European civilisation against 
Asia and the barbarian North, stood apart from the life of the West ; 
and though by no means wanting in human and dramatic interest, its 
history can never have for the modern man the same appeal as that of 
the classical period, which, though more remote in time, is spiritually 
far nearer to us. Mr. Baynes’s brilliant sketch shows why this is so. 
A civilisation which placed religion in the forefront of life and regarded 
the miraculous as a thing of every day, an empire which embodied the 
principle of absolutism, a social system founded on status, and an 
intellectual and esthetic life which rated tradition and authority 
before all else—what could be further from modern ways of thought ? 
But that is no reason why we should be blind to its importance or to 
the grandeur which, through all vicissitudes, marked its secular struggle 
against the forces of barbarism and disruption. Mr. Baynes’s sketch 
will not only serve as an ideal introduction to the subject, but will hel 
powerfully towards that sympathetic understanding without which 
research is apt to be sterile. It is a masterpiece both of compression 
and presentation. Political history, save for a mere outline sketch in 
Chapter III, is excluded, but the volume covers every aspect of 
Byzantine civilisation and social life; and it is written in an admirably 
vivid and arresting style, with touches of humour, and a striking 
power of broad characterisation. 

The limits set by Mr. Baynes for his survey are the foundation of 
New Rome by Constantine and the capture of the city by the Crusaders 
in 1204. The first date is certainly the right starting-point ; the second 
was not indeed the end of the Byzantine Empire, but it marks a break 
in its history, and, as Mr. Baynes remarks, there are in the later period 
too many unsolved problems for generalisations to be safe. 
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Not the least valuable part of the volume is the bibliography at the 
end, which will indicate to the student not only the most useful works 
for further study, but also, in some cases, directions in which research 
is required. It is to be hoped that these hints will not be vain; that 
some readers at least will be tempted away from the often tilled fields 
of classical history to the comparatively virgin soil of the Byzantine 

riod. If that should happen, Mr. Baynes will certainly feel that the 
abour which his volume must have cost him has been a rewarded. 

. I. Bett. 


A History of the British People. By Epwarp Mastin Hutme. 1924, 
717 pp. Allen & Unwin. 18s. 

History of England and the British Commonwealth. By LavuRENcE M. 
Larson. 1925. 911 pp. Jonathan Cape. 25s. 


HistoricaL text-books may be said to fall roughly into two 
categories: the one consisting of those intended to give an intro- 
ductory survey of any given period, with a view, possibly, to stimulating 
inquiry for further knowledge; the other of those which may serve as 
a work of reference to those engaged in the study or the teaching of 
any such period. It is obvious that these two varieties will demand 
different methods of presentation. The first must be essentially 
readable, not overloaded with detail, and has a place for the personal 
judgment of the writer. The second, on the other hand, is primarily 
a repository of accurate fact and detail concisely stated, and may 
equally fulfil its purpose if there be no attempt at literary form. Of 
these two categories Professor Larson’s book belongs to the first. It 
is readable, not over-long, and based upon a knowledge of recent 
research. Though opinions may differ as to the proportions allotted 
to the various periods (nearly 200 pages, for example, to the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, of which 50 are devoted to the Great War), 
this does not detract from its general usefulness as an introduction 
to British history. Bibliographies are appended to each chapter, 
though these ont have been more helpful with more extended com- 
mentaries. Of Professor Hulme’s book it is less easy to speak. It is 
comprehensive, beginning with geography and geology and ending 
with the fall of the ministry of “ Premier Baldwin ” in 1924. One of 
the chief objects of the author in writing the book was to give more 
than the usual attention to literature, and the result has been to limit 
the space allowed to the main narrative, which thus becomes over- 
burdened with fact and detail. The book would be far more serviceable 
in the second category than the first, yet one can hardly think that this 
was the author’s intention. It makes somewhat hard reading, rather 
perhaps because the attention is not easily held by so dispassionate and 
impartial a narrative than from any actual faults of style. Nor can 
we think that there is any corresponding gain to be derived from the 
large amount of space devoted to the treatment of literature. A 
paragraph or two is allotted to each writer deemed worthy of inclusion 
(we as much space given to Rudyard Kipling and “‘ Herbert George 
Wells ” as to Macaulay or Keats), and the author has not hesitated to 
pass judgment and make categorical statements concerning their work 
in a manner entirely opposed to his method when treating of other 
topics. Such comments, moreover, the uncritical reader (particularly 
with examinations in view) may learn and repeat in the same way as 
the historical “ facts” and without any first-hand acquaintance with the 
works themselves. 
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In both books (as in others of a similar nature), the word “ progress ”’ 
is of frequent occurrence, yet it is difficult to discover what it is intended 
to convey unless a mere “ progression” towards things as they are. 
It is indeed true that, as Professor Larson says, a leading purpose in a 
general course of history is “to give the student some insight into the 
process of historic development,’ yet too often the emphasis on 
causation and rational sequence results in the interpretation of past 
events merely as antecedents of what is to follow rather than in any 
appraisement of their value and import for the time in which they 
occurred. J. H. Buckianp. 


The Cathedral Churches of England. By A. Hamiuton THompson. 
1925. xvi+ 235 pp. S.P.C.K. 8s. 6d. 


Tuis little book was badly needed, and we are fortunate to have it 
from the pen of the scholar who is best fitted to write it. Our cathedrals 
are visited more assiduously than they have ever been, and the descrip- 
tions written for our guidance are legion. The written, as indeed the 
living guides, are better than they used to be, but they also tend to 
suffer from what George Meredith might have termed “ the verger’s 
lilt,” and their conventional cadences slur over much that we should 
all like to know. Professor Hamilton Thompson can meet most of 
them on their own ground, but he has a general regard as well as a 
local affection for our cathedral churches. They interest him as 
survivals of the varieties of religious life in the Middle Ages. If we 
treat them as a group, they are proper objects of comparative study, 
for they are counterparts in stone of the uses, customs and constitutions 
of the clergy who lived in and about them. Mr. Thompson has 
endeavoured to show how the clergy were organised, how they used 
their churches, how the churches were built and under what archi- 
tectural influences they passed, and what the cathedral, the bishop’s 
seat, stood for in the lite of the diocese and in the minds of the faithful. 
A reader who has mastered this book will be able to visit a cathedral 
intelligently ; he will no longer desire to collect a mass of unrelated facts 
about it, for he will understand it as a whole, and its parts in relation 
tothe whole. He will see it as a home of activities, not as a museum. 

The six chapters, which are illustrated by well-chosen plans and 
photographs, fall into two divisions. The second division, comprising 
sections on the actual work of building,’ the cathedral close and its 
inhabitants, the daily life in cathedral and close, will be the more novel 
to the general reader. It tells him about the life of a great secular 
church. The first division contains a brief, but very helpful, historical 
account of the English dioceses, carefully explaining the distinction 
between the monastic and the secular cathedrals, and studies of the 
architectural development and the internal arrangements. It would 
be hard to exaggerate the freshness of treatment and the apt learning 
in these earlier chapters, and I imagine that many readers who have 
read a good deal about our cathedrals will be grateful, as the present 
writer certainly is, for much new instruction; for here, as in the later 
chapters, which obviously break much new ground, Mr. Thompson 
comes from a study of documents and monographs which most of us 
have no time to read with anything like the care devoted to them by 

1 See History, x. 139-150. I donot know if Mr. Thompson, in his collection 
of the scattered facts about medieval builders, has lit upon William the priest of 


Broadwater, who in 1208 was engaged upon the “ operacionem ecclesie ” at the 
abbey of Waverley: Rotuli litterarum clausarum (Rec, Comm.), i. 110. 
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himself. I can only refer to a few points: the place of the provost 
in the economy of the medieval cathedral (p. 19); the precentor in 
control of the teaching of song in the city (p. 21); the distinction 
between the greater chapter and the residentiaries (pp. 24-5), and the 
change, after the Reformation, in the use of the word prebenda: 
(p. 26; cf. p. 179); the various proportions between the heights of 
arcade, triforium and clerestory (p. 38) ; the possible relation between 
Winchester and Ely (pp. 55-6; cf. 60: Winchester and Southwark) ; 
peculiarities in churches of canons regular (p. 59) ; why secular churches 
were more thoroughly rebuilt than monastic churches (p. 62); the 
Sunday procession (pp. 100-2); misunderstandings about the popular 
use of the nave in medieval cathedrals (pp. 104, 106, 211) ; the cloister 
of a secular church as “‘ merely a covered walk and convenient thorough- 
fare’ (p. 155) ; the formation of “closes” (p. 157). Mr. Thompson 
notes, in regard to this last point, that the enclosure of the precincts 
begins to be general in the reign of Edward I, and he mentions licences 
to Lincoln, York, Exeter, Wells in 1285-6. Is it not probable that 
this movement was a result of the statute of Winchester (1285) ? 
The reasons why a medieval bishop found it expedient to live outside 
his cathedral city are aptly illustrated by reference to the “intricacy 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ” in Chichester (p. 165) ; the problems of a 
disciplinary kind raised by the vicars choral are shown by reference to 
the statutes of Wells in 1298 (p. 185). The precentor is a dignitary at 
Lincoln and Salisbury and St. Paul’s, and a minor canon at Durham and 
Canterbury, because the latter were monastic chapters reorganised 
after the Dissolution (p. 187). Ashby Puerorum in Lincolnshire is so 
called because its church was appropriated to the choristers of Lincoln 
(p. 188). 
r The book is made easy of reference by a detailed table of contents 
and a good index. It also contains a most useful bibliography. 

F. M. Powicke. 


A Manual of Year Book Studies. By W.C. Bottanp. 1925. xx + 
162 pp. Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Tus readable, interesting, discursive and rather miscellaneous 
volume sets forth in print the lectures which Dr. Bolland gave at 
Cambridge as Sanders Reader in Bibliography. Dr. Bolland now 
carries on, almost single-handed, the great Year Book traditions of 
Maitland. He has learnt from his master such enthusiasm for them 
that he even regards them as part of our “ literature.” All that such 
an expert has to say on his subject is well worth reproduction, and 
Dr. Bolland need have no twinges of conscience because he sometimes 
repeats in this book things that he has already said equally well 
elsewhere. Our only complaint is that Manual of Year Book Studies 
seems to suggest something more systematic and exhaustive than 
lectures couched in conversational phrase and including a large and 
welcome anecdotic element. Much, however, should be forgiven to 
him who can make the Middle Ages interesting and readable, and 
Dr. Bolland has more than once given good evidence of his possessin, 
this gift. We cannot say that all this book is readable. The long an 
bald account of the printed editions of the Year Books must have tried 
the patience even of a long-suffering academic audience. In cold print 
it will be found among the most useful and valuable parts of the book ; 
but it required a rare memory and power of attention to take 
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in when orally delivered. A human reviewer may confess to having 
icularly relished the illustrations of social history contained in the 
asics chapter or lecture. These are the more valuable, since many 
are culled from unpublished Year Books or those only available in the 
old printed editions. They afford most entertaining reading, though 
the prodigious leaps from story to story require some strenuousness 
of attention for the ordinary reader. Now and then the pace is, 
rhaps unconsciously, forced in the interests of picturesque history. 
There may well have been other reasons for dismissing John Cromwell 
from the custody of the Tower than his allowing the rain to fall upon 
Queen Isabella “ while she was in bed giving birth to a princess.” 
We are constrained to note that Cromwell was removed before 16 June 
and that Joan of the Tower was only born on 18 July. This is, 
however, a further illustration of Dr. Bolland’s sound doctrine that 
the Year Books as we have them were worked up from rough notes 
taken in court, some time after the conclusion of the judicial sessions 
whose proceedings are recorded. 

A few slips may be noticed. ‘ Benefit of clergy’ did not imply 
“ even the lowest of the minor orders ”’ (p. 22); the tonsure, which was 
not an “ order,”’ was itself enough. On p. 35 the curious arrangement 
of three courts in the corners of Westminster Hall is rightly emphasised ; 
but it should not have been suggested that the King’s Bench was 
normally sitting at Westminster like the Common Bench. It was 
often there, but still itinerated with the king. And Chancery under 
Edward II was hardly a ‘‘ court” in the judicial sense at all, but an 
administrative office, and was equally itinerant; its sessions even when 
in London were oftener elsewhere than at Westminster. Thus the 
confusion in Westminster Hall, though bad enough, was not quite so 
regular as is suggested. And on p. 11 the enumeration in an ordinance 
of the justices of the Common Bench as “‘sir”’ or “ master,”’ borrowed 
from a mistranslation in the Calendars of Close Rolls, should not 
excite Dr. Bolland’s surprise. He obviously thinks “ sir ”’ is a higher 
dignity than ‘‘ master,” the truth being that it is the other way about. 
A man, like a non-graduate parson, who could be called nothing else 
was called “‘ dominus,”’ which it is as misleading to translate “ sir ”’ as 
it is to render it as ‘“‘lord.”” However, the word here translated as 
“master ”’ is “ monsire,”’ the normal French for “‘ knight.” 

An interesting feature of the book is eleven facsimiles of Year 
Book MSS., with transliteration and translation. The scholar will 
welcome these, though their small scale requires very keen or young 
eyes to read them with any comfort. But it would be an exceptionally 
intelligent student who from these photographs could ‘‘ make an 
intelligent beginning of the study of the manuscripts.” The palmo- 
graphical difficulty is after all not the chief obstacle to the study of 
Year Books. There are the less easily surmountable problems of the 
language and the medieval legal technique. Dr. Bolland’s book is, 
however, admirably adapted to widen the circle of those interested in 
Year Books besides giving much interesting information to those 
already attracted by their charm. T. F. Tovr. 


Calendar of Close Rolls, Richard II, Vol. V, 1392-6. 1925. 816 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. £2 15s. 


THE documents calendared in this volume supply information on 
& great variety of subjects, political, constitutional, ecclesiastical and 
economic. The index, which comprises nearly one-third of the volume, 
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includes long entries under the headings Chancery, Calais, Cloths, 
Council, Exchequer, Ireland, Law and Administration, London, 
Parliament, Statutes, Taxation, Westminster. Examples of short 
miscellaneous entries are the following: an alabaster image of 
St. Michael exported to Brittany, the Chiltern Hundreds, a sanctuary 
case, straw hats (from Middelburg), tiles (from Holland), treasure trove, 
woad (from Holland and Lombardy), a case of usury, weavers’ shuttles, 
The documents illustrate all the main events of the years 1392-6, 
Richard’s quarrel with the Londoners, the sedition in Cheshire, the 
death of his first wife Anne of Bohemia and his marriage to Isabella 
of France, the expedition to Ireland. Thus in October 1394 the king 
asks for the prayers of all the bishops, men of religion and others, 
inasmuch as “ without God’s aid he has not the power to govern the 
realm of England and land of Ireland committed to his charge.”” While 
the French ambassadors were in London (May 1396) the sheriffs were 
ordered to prevent anyone from challenging Frenchmen to feats of 
arms. 

On the economic side the interest of the documents is very great. 
Useful details are furnished as to trade with Italian cities, also with 
Bordeaux and La Rochelle. Bayonne is mentioned twice and Lisbon 
once. There are only a few references to the Hanse merchants, who, 
it is said, were deterred by exactions levied at Southampton from 
bringing herrings, boards and other merchandise to England (p. 239). 
The Exchange Roll calendared on pp. 518-48 provides a wealth of 
information as to the work of the Lombards and the fellowships of 
Italian merchants, especially those of Florence and Lucca. Among 
the persons mentioned in the roll are William, “‘ scole-maystre ” of 
Wisborough (in Sussex) and ‘‘ Master John Trevysa, Clerk,’”’ doubtless 
the translator of Higden’s Polychronicon. Three men and five women 
journeying upon pilgrimage to the Holy Land were to receive six 
marks apiece by a letter of exchange (p. 523). Some useful cargo lists 
are to be found on pp. 57, 338-9. 

Among the entries dealing with the land may be mentioned the 
refusal of services by the neifs of Abingdon and Balsall. We read on 
p. 326 of a summer boon-work “for lifting and making hay in a 
meadow in Louth called ‘ Malerbe enges’ every day from the day it 
is mown until it be dry in cocks.” The Earl of Warwick had caused 
John Tregoys to be taken on the Thames near Westminster palace 
and imprisoned in Warwick Castle, as being his neif. By the security 
of seven persons, among them the notable John Haule of Dartmouth, 
Tregoys petitioned to be set at liberty, seeing that he and all his 
ancestors time out of mind were free men. The earl was ordered to set 
him free. Among the services mentioned may be noted “ lantol- 
penyes ”’ and “‘ wardepans”’ (i.e. ward-pence). 

The entries dealing with municipal matters are especially note- 
worthy. A full account is given (p. 88) of the taking of the liberty of 
the city of London into the king’s hand in 1392. Lincoln had been 
disturbed by strife and controversy between “the high and mighty 
persons of the city and the king’s middling subjects thereof”; no 
less a person than John duke of Aquitaine and Lancaster effected a 
concord between the parties (p. 162). The mayor of Newcastle was 
ordered in 1393 to remove William Ridmershille, the common clerk, and 
cause another to be elected : in the same year he and the bailiffs were 
bidden, not without cause, to cleanse their port on pain of forfeiting 
their liberties. At Bristol a monk of Tewkesbury made “ sixty groats 
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of a false metal called alconamye,”’ and at New Sarum the mayor and 
commonalty were, as often, at variance with their bishop. 

Twelve alien priories are mentioned as being in the king’s hands by 
reason of war with France. In 1395 the chancellor of the University 
of Oxford was ordered to have John Wyclif’s book T'rialogus publicly 
examined, and to expel from the University all Lollards, especially 
Robert Lychlade. In the same year four Lollards took an oath 
severally in chancery to be “ buxom to ye lawes of holy chirche.” * 

C. A. J. SKEEL. 


Jeanne d’Arc. By J. Micueter. Edition critique par G. RupiEr. 
1925. Two volumes, 124 and 107 pp. Hachette. 15 fr. 

Michelet, historien de Jeanne d’Arc. By G. Rupuer. Vol. I., La 
Méthode. 1925. 228 pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires. 

L’art de Michelet dans son cuvre historique. By L. Rerort. 1923. 
vi + 287 pp. Champion. 15 fr. 

Michelet and his ideas on Social Reform. By ANNE R. PuaH. 1923. 
xxxiv + 243 pp. Columbia University Press (Cambridge 
University Press). 9s. 


ProressoR RvuDLER’S critical edition of the Jeanne d’Arc adds a 
most valuable contribution to the well-known series of publications 
issued by the ‘‘ Société des textes francais modernes.”” In a separate 
volume he describes the method of Michelet, and a careful investiga- 
tion of all sources used by the historian leads him to a surprising 
discovery. We knew that Michelet often allowed himself to be carried 
away by his imagination, still more by his dominating sensitiveness. 
But he was supposed to have as far as possible grounded his books on 
manuscripts. In the case of Joan of Arc we are now bound to admit 
that he deliberately put aside the famous manuscripts preserving the 
story of the two prosecutions (‘‘ procés de condamnation ”’ and “‘ procés 
de réhabilitation ”’). It was left to Quicherat to use them. Michelet 
borrowed nearly all his information from two of his predecessors, 
L’Averdy and Lebrun. 

He might, of course, have excused himself on the ground that he 
was writing not only the story of Joan of Arc but the whole history of 
France, and was unable to concentrate for years on a single episode. 
There is no doubt, however, that he attached to that episode an 
overwhelming importance. Thus the question arises whether the 
conclusion reached by M. Rudler must not be extended to the whole 
work of the famous historian. 

M. Rudler intends to add one more volume dealing with “ La 
Pensée et |’Art.”” Michelet as an artist is also the subject of a recent 
book by M. Refort. This does not properly concern historians, as its 
chief purpose is to scrutinise the language and style. But the first 
part, being an attempt to explain how Michelet “ saw and noted facts,” 
will be found of interest. 

Dr. Pugh has written an interesting although not always clear 
thesis on Michelet’s ideas of social reform. The title is perhaps too 
ambitious, as the book contains only three separate essays. The shorter 
one describing ‘‘ Michelet’s temperament ”’ lays stress on his immense 
capacity for emotional compassion. Michelet was quite aware of it 


_' To the list of corrigenda the following may be added : on p. 644, ‘‘ Landel- 
stike ” should be ‘‘ Kandelstike ” as on p. 93; on p. 735 under “ Prussia, hats 
exported to,’”’ 320 should be 330; on p. 758, “‘ fardel ”» is indexed under ships, 
through forgetfulness of Hamlet and confusion with “ farcost.”’ 
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and used it as a precious gift for his work. The second, bearing the 
title of “ Anticlericalism,’ explains his attitude towards religion. 
Miss Pugh was, of course, unable to use the posthumous work of 
G. Monod, La vie et la pensée de Jules Michelet, 1798-1852, providing 
information on the historian’s youth and short career as professor 
of philosophy, which is useful for understanding his philosophical 
ideas. The last essay is devoted to ‘‘ Women and Society.” Michelet’s 
opposition to feminism is well accounted for. To him women had 
above all to be surrounded, protected by dignity and respect. Nor are 
they represented as playing a role of exaggerated importance in 
history. Joan of Arc is, of course, a wonderful exception, and he also 
is inclined to praise Queen Elizabeth. But he speaks severely of Mary 
Stuart and Marie Antoinette. If he is found to pity their fate it is 
only on the ground that women should be morally responsible, but are, 
alas, unpunishable. The book as a whole bears evidence of wide 
reading and good knowledge of French literature. P. VAUCHER. 


Elizabethan Life in Town and Country. By M. Sr. Crare Byrne. 
1925. viii + 294 pp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Byrne has succeeded in a commendable way in constructing 
from the plays, ballads and minor literature of the period, from school- 
books, diaries and household accounts, a picture of the everyday life 
of the Elizabethan period. She has bridled imagination with good 
sense and does not babble about strange ways and things as though 
their emotional content were the same for the sixteenth century as for 
the twentieth. She is sober, but it is not sobriety without humour 
and imagination. In her chapter upon “The Queen’s Mapmaker ” 
she has seized with great skill upon the possibilities latent in John 
Norden’s journeyings about the country. In discussing wonder-books 
she describes Topsell’s Historie of Serpents in a way that cannot fail to 
set us itching to read the original. She brings a countryman to London 
as a device for describing the city, and if one feels that the poor man 
is given a tiring day, still it is an excellent day to look back upon. 

Since Miss Byrne approaches her subject as a student of Eliza- 
bethan literature, it is natural that the historian should be able to 
detect a number of slips; but there are no egregious errors to which 
our criticism might be directed. We should have liked a more liberal 
use of footnotes, partly because the reader will want to read some of 
the literary sources, and references to modern editions where they 
exist, as to the Bodley Head quartos, would be useful; partly because 
we are doubtful of some statements and want to know on what authority 
they rest. And in giving references the rule is to refer to the actual 
texts used, as for example to Tawney and Power’s Economic Documents 
on p. 153, and not to the Lansdowne MSS. In the chapter on education 
Miss Byrne has overlooked Miss K. Lambley’s excellent book on The 
French Language in England, where she will find the authoritative 
modern account of such schools as Hollyband’s, which she says does 
not’exist (p. 183). Also A. F. Leach’s English Schools at the Reforma- 
tion might have stayed the conventional but unmerited tribute to 
Edward VI. Her chapter on religion contains slight inaccuracies 
(p. 169) which can be corrected from Meyer’s England and the Catholic 
Church under Elizabeth and Read’s Sir Francis Walsingham ; there is 


1 See History, x. 175. 
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a io falsi in drawing a clear distinction between a puritan and a 
pres ian party in this reign (p. 171); and it is inaccurate to say 
(p. tis) that all ecclesiastical courts were abolished in 1641. The 
word “ Roll” should be deleted after “Statute” on p. 119, and on 
p. 120 it should be noted that the privilege of a member of parliament 
existed only during a session of parliament. On pp. 160 and 161 it is 
as well to insert “ visitation ” before the word “ articles.”” Then that 
unfortunate waverer, Norfolk, was not consistently a Roman Catholic, 
even at heart (p. 167). And finally, Elizabeth’s famous Tilbury 

h (p. 5) will be found discussed in last October’s number of this 


ournal (p. 226). 
We conclude by congratulating Miss Byrne on her very readable 
and informing book. J. E. NEALE. 


A Huguenot Family in the Sixteenth Century : the Memoirs of Philippe 
de Mornay, written by his wife. Translated by Lucy Crump. 
1926. vii+ 300 pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


Serious students of history do not usually find much that is of 
use to them in the “ Broadway Translations,” which aim rather at 
diversion than instructions; and the book of this devout Calvinist 
lady finds itself in rather curious company among Petronius and Cyrano 
de Bergerac and Heliodorus and Plautus and Voltaire. Yet this book 
will be of real use to those who are interested in French history in the 
sixteenth century. Du Plessis Mornay—for by that name he is usually 
known—was a great and noble figure during the civil wars, a faithful 
councillor to Henry of Navarre, a man to whom religion was a real 
motive and not a pretext; a man, in fact, worthy of being compared 
with Admiral Coligny himself. His Memoirs, written by his wife, 
are far less known than they deserve to be. She herself was one of the 
noblest women of the age, and if her husband may be compared to 
Coligny, she is a worthy companion of Jeanne d’Albret. The present 
book is a translation of the whole memoirs down to 1590; after that it 

ives only a summary of the chief events connected with the family. 

e translation is good and vigorous. The English very rarely betrays 
the French original. Mrs. Crump has also contributed an introduction 
of eighty pages, which is admirable when it deals with the social life 
of the time, but is less sure on the political and religious topics. There 
is a strange sentence on p. 43 which tells how a German traveller late 
in the sixteenth century “ arrived near Dover sailing over the very spot 
where the Armada sank, the wrecks still strewing the beach”; but 
this amazing contribution to the Armada legend may perhaps come 
direct from the German in question. It is a more serious mistake to 
represent L’H6pital as a Calvinist; and the real character of Calvin’s 
thought and system of worship and government is inaccurately given. 
But those who are interested in the life of du Plessis Mornay should 
certainly read the introduction. The pictures are interesting, but 
would be more useful if their origin were indicated. 

The Memoirs themselves are certainly among the best of the age 
and far more truthful than Sully or Margaret de Valois or Brantéme, 
and they are best for the most interesting period—for the years between 
1570 and 1590. The two narratives of escapes from the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew’s day are excellent; the account of the arrival of 
the news of the death of Henry the Third is dramatic in the best sense ; 
the stories of the battle of Ivry are interesting and valuable. But 
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chapter viii—not usually included in the Memoirs—is perhaps the most 
valuable of all. It is entitled ‘‘ Church Discipline at Montauban,” and 
tells how the authorities of the Huguenot church there publicly 
reprimanded Madame du Plessis for wearing false hair (it was, in fact, 
a wig) and refused to admit her to communion while she did so, though 
the objectionable headgear had, in fact, been ordered by the Court of 
Henry of Navarre. The lady comes very well out of the story, and her 
address to the consistory is really admirable. Her husband went to 
lay the question before the King of Navarre. We are told nothing 
of the mission or of its result. The incident presents an interesting 
historical picture to the imagination—Henry of Navarre sitting with a 
serious face to consider “‘ the decision reached by the General Synod 
on the wearing of quinquelets and brass wire in the hair.” This was 
in 1584, and Henry might have consulted the Comtesse de Gramont on 
the subject ! 

It is a book then which not only provides several hours of agreeable 
reading, but throws valuable light on the life of its period. 

A. J. Grant. 


The Diplomatic Relations of Portugal with France, England, and Holland 
from 1640 .o 1668. By Epcar Prestace. 1925. xiii + 237 pp. 
Watford, Voss and Michael. 16s. 


PROFESSOR PresTaGE, who has already brought out in the Portu- 
guese language several elaborate studies in Portuguese diplomatic 
history, gives in the volume under review the fullest account in English 
of the diplomatic history of Portugal from the time of her revolt 
against Spain to the date of Spain’s acknowledgment of her inde- 
pendence, nearly a generation later. His book is based to a great 
extent on original sources, Portuguese, English, French and Dutch, 
printed and unprinted. Much material for the first two chapters, 
which treat respectively of Portuguese-French and Portuguese- 
English relations, is listed or summarised in the Viscount de San- 
tarem’s great collection, Quadro Elementar dos Relagées politicas e 
diplomaticas de Portugal. Since Santarem’s work does not deal with 
Portuguese-Dutch relations, the description of these in the third 
chapter has especial value. 

he book seems planned particularly for the use of the special 
student and investigator. Each of its three chapters is made up of 
accounts of embassies, missions and residentships, in their chrono- 
logical order. There are sixty such accounts, covering 205 pages. 
The remaining 32 pages are devoted to the activities of the Portuguese 
plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Munster, and the secret negotia- 
tions carried on between Portugal and France during the “ ambas- 
sadorial interregnum ’”’ from 1661 to 1669. The footnotes contain 
valuable bibliographical references. It is regrettable that a book of 
this sort, packed with compressed information, given in three chrono- 
logically parallel accounts, disposing the reader to indulge his fancy 
for cross reference, should lack an index. ; 

The book is difficult to read. Details regarding the comings and 
goings of diplomatic agents, summaries of instructions, demands, 
counter-demands and treaty provisions are not usually enlivening. 
Of such the bulk of the book is made. Of more general interest are the 
few brief, summary statements of national aims and policies, to realise 
which the machinery of diplomacy moved. The book does not seem 
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to alter already accepted views as to these aims. It indicates that 
Portugal strove to preserve her independence by securing support 
from foreign Powers opposed to Spain; that she tried, but ultimately 
failed, to persuade France not to make a peace with Spain in which 
she was not included; that France was bent on maintaining an auton- 
omous but dependent Portugal, at war with Spain, a thorn in her side, 
and that this policy also failed; that Portugal succeeded in buying 
England’s aid by giving her great commercial advantages, important 
laces, money and the use of her harbours as naval bases for the 

nglish fleet; that England desired and finally mediated peace be- 
tween Portugal and Spain; and that Portugal was determined to 
recover her colonies from the Dutch, who from 1641 to 1661 wanted 
peace with Portugal in Europe, war with her elsewhere, and the con- 
tinuance of the Hispano-Portuguese war in order that they might seize 
more of her colonies. 

Although the book is without literary attractiveness, it contains 
so many newly-ascertained facts that students of the diplomatic history 
of the period will find it indispensable. 

Frances G. DAVENPORT. 


The Manuscripts 7 Marquess of Downshire preserved at Easthamp- 
stead Park. Vol. I., Parts I. and II. Historical MSS. Com- 
mission. 1924. xxvii+ 1025 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 
10s. 6d. each part. 


Ir one can judge from the extraordinarily tempting list that is given 
on the first page of the introduction to this volume, the Marquess of 
Downshire must possess at Easthampstead one of the most valuable 
private collections of manuscripts in Great Britain. They range over 
the whole sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but it is especially for 
the early part of the latter century that they present an almost un- 
equalled mass of correspondence both official and private. 

The documents here calendared, however, date almost entirely 
from the period 1660-1714, for they were the accumulation of the third 
William Trumbull, while the greater proportion of the Easthampstead 
material belonged to his grandfather—also William Trumbull—who 
was clerk of the Council under Charles I. 

This third William Trumbull first became important when he 
was sent as envoy extraordinary to France in 1685, only to be recalled 
after little more than a year. This short period produced an extremely 
interesting collection of papers, for it covered those months when the 
effects of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes were being most felt. 
Trumbull’s sympathies were naturally with the Huguenots, and he 
undoubtedly exceeded his strict duty by protecting Frenchmen as well 
as subjects of the king of England who got into trouble for religion’s 
sake; with this topic many of the papers deal (e.g. accounts of the 
treatment of Protestants at Caen, Rouen and Orange). In addition 
there is a decidedly interesting memorandum from Henry Savile on the 
difficulty of the path the English ambassador must tread at the court 
of Louis XIV. 

In 1686 Trumbull was sent as envoy to Constantinople, and here 
he proved a brilliant success, so that it was not without some difficulty 
that he obtained his recall in 1691 (see pp. 335-6, 362-3). The actual 
accounts of intrigues and disputes at Constantinople, of which Trum- 
bull preserved a great many, are of rather specialised interest, but 
No. 42.—vo.. x1. M 
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fortunately in addition, at Constantinople even more than when he wag 
at Paris, he had a group of extremely good correspondents who kept 
him supplied with the news of the day. Some of these write in the 
form of news-letters, a good many of which emanated from 
the offices of Middleton and Shrewsbury, successive secretaries of 
state (cf. ‘‘ our office,’ p. 348), and were probably written under the 
direction of Dr. Owen Wynne; others are letters from men in important 
posts all over Europe. One may perhaps note the excellent despatches 
in August and September 1686 from Sir Peter Wyche in regard to the 
Danish attack on Hamburg, the fine description of the earthquake and 
fire at Smyrna in July 1688 (pp. 296-8), and the letters from James 
Fitz-James, later Duke of Berwick, on military affairs (e.g. the siege 
of Buda in August 1686, pp. 204-5). Of course there is also much of 
value in regard to the Levant trade (e.g. the interesting list of cargo to 
be despatched thither from London in February 1690), and the relations 
between England and Turkey—indeed there is more of importance 
in this connection during the two years after Trumbull left Constanti- 
nople than during his term of office, because he left behind him such 
assiduous correspondents in that city. 

On 3 May 1695 (not 1696, as the editor says on p. viii), Trumbull 
was appointed secretary of state; this office he held until December 
1697 (here again the editor says 1698), and to this period belong a 
mass of documents of very considerable importance. They show him 
at his best, conscientious in the performance of his duty, kindly, 
honest, respected by his colleagues and withal something of a scholar, 
as is shown in his intimate correspondence with Matthew Prior; but 
never rising above the hard-working official. Especially interesting 
are the group of letters from Lord Chancellor Porter on the state of Ire- 
land, an account of the abuses of the Navy Board (pp. 473-6), a spy’s 
description of Toulon and Marseilles (pp. 522-4, 587-9) and John 
Robinson’s account of the Swedish Ministry (pp. 556-8), while there is a 
great deal of intriguing material in the reports from the members of 
Trumbull’s secret service—Kingston, Crymes, Spence of the Post 
Office and Chenailles at The Hague. 

Trumbull never held office again, but settled down to the placid 
life of a country gentleman who “ consults the dead and lives past ages 
o’er,” as Pope writes of him in 1713. Even from this period we have 
an agreeable series of letters from Henry St. John, who was making the 
Grand Tour, a characteristic letter from the Duchess of Marlborough 
(p. 888) and a French Huguenot’s account of the Westminster election 
of 1710 (pp. 903-5). 

It has been possible to mention only a few of the good things in these 
papers and, while they do not alter our conception of any of the salient 
facts of history, they provide a wealth of detail that is most valuable 
for creating the proper background and atmosphere. 

The editing is not altogether worthy of the material. There are a 
considerable number of printer’s errors,' the introduction is a mere 
glorified table of contents, and throughout the editor seems unwilling 


1 Eg. p. vi, 1. 47, ‘“‘ 93” should be “3-4”; p. viii, 1. 40, “‘ Restoration ” 
should read ‘‘ Revolution ’’; p. xxii, 1. 2, ‘‘ Pointi”’ should be ‘‘ Pointis ” ; Pp. 
14-15, “* Alguaril’’ ought to be “ Alguacil”’; p. 182, 1. 13, Pron, onl surely 
should read “‘ desires ’’; so also on p. 239, 1. 4, ‘‘ did wish ” ought to robably 
“did not wish”; p. 765, 1. 19, “is” should be “if”; 1. 37, “‘ him ’”’ should be 
inserted after ‘‘ insulted ’’; obvious errors are p. 110, 1. 37, “ profered ”; p. 505, 
1. 45, ‘‘ punisment”’; p. 456, 1. 45, ‘‘ guilt’ instead of dit; p. 518, 1. 20, 
“‘theefore”’; p. 627, 1. 16 “ willimgly ”; p. 809, 1. 32, ‘* tha.” 
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to take the responsibility of really editing. This is unfortunate, for, 
in work such as the Historical Manuscripts Commission does in print- 
ing privately owned manuscripts, it is essential that their editorial 
standards should be unimpeachable, for in nine cases out of ten they 
can never be verified. E. R. Aparr. 


British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789. Vol. 1: Sweden, 1689- 
1727, edited by J. F. Coanox, 1922; Vol. IL: France, 1689-1721, 
edited by L. G. WickHam Lzae, 1925. Royal Historical Society. 


As is duly pointed out in the preface to the first volume, this 
new series of British Diplomatic Instructions will be a very different 
work from the French Recueil des instructions données aux Ambassa- 
deurs de France. The difference lies in the nature of the material 
available. One cannot help regretting the absence of those elaborate 
documents in which, for the benefit of the new Ambassador, an account 
was given of the relations during the preceding period between France 
and the country he was sent out to, as well as of the conditions pre- 
vailing in that country—documents which were in most cases based 
on information supplied, if not actually written by, the outgoing 
Ambassador, and which can fitly be compared with the Venetian 
relazioni. But if this kind of instructions was unknown to British 
diplomacy, the new publication is not, therefore, without importance. 
In addition to the instructions properly so called, which are, to use 
Mr. Chance’s words, certainly “ enlightening,” but all “ necessarily 
concerned with the conditions of the moment,” a selection is given 
“from the dispatches sent to the envoys subsequently, dispatches 
which often are equivalent to instructions.” In fact, the bulk of both 
volumes is taken up by these dispatches, instructions not perhaps 
constituting as much as one-fourth of the contents. 

For the better knowledge of the aims and intentions of British 
foreign policy the volumes in this series promise to be invaluable. 
It would be ungrateful to complain that the plan adopted does not 
permit the Foreign State Papers to yield much of their wealth of 
information about the point of view of the other side, about the aims 
and intentions, about the domestic politics and the political personnel, 
of the country in which the Ambassador resided. That, of course, 
is the particular interest of the Recueil des instructions ; but no doubt 
it would have unduly swelled the proportions of these volumes had 
the editors tried to include selections from the Ambassadors’ 
dispatches. 


1 What, for example, is the good of retaining such forms as Hans (p. 212), 
Gottrop (p. 220), Hugonote (p. 71), Cambell and Argile (p. 327), talleys (pp. 437, 
716), E. Indy fleet (p. 512)? In fact it is often impossible to tell whether they 
should not be added to the list of mere misprints. There are also a fair number 
of other instances of defective editing: line 16 on’p. 30, as it reads, is un-under- 
standable; the dating of a letter, as on p. 248, June 14-24, is ambiguous—it is 
far better to write 14/24; in the introduction (p. xxii) the editor states that the 
French lost 6000 men at Landen, but the letter he quotes in support of this 
(p. 412) refers to Steenkirke, and even so states the French losses at 8000. On p. 
434 Cardaigne (i.e. Cerdagne) is quite correct; it might well be pointed out that 
the “ Signor J.P.” on p. 435 is most probably the “ Signor Jennacili Porfrita ” 
of p. 390. Kingston’s undated letter seinhel on p. 505 must obviously follow 
and not precede that printed on p. 507; the document on pp. 615-16 cannot well 
be minutes of a Council meeting as it is headed. The undated and unsigned 
letter on p. 724 should have been identified as merely another copy of Courtenay’s 
information on p. 706. These are small matters, but they serve to make us 
inclined to be suspicious, when it is impossible to check the editor’s accuracy. 
M2 
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As might have been expected from Mr. Chance and from Mr. Wick. 
ham Legg, the editing has been done with great care and discrimination, 
“What we should to-day call carelessness,” as Mr. Wickham 
puts it, is responsible for the dispersion or loss of practically the whole 
of the Secretaries of State’s original correspondence, and the copies or 
drafts, from which this publication has been compiled, are to be found 
under various headings among the Foreign State Papers at the Record 
Office, in ‘‘ King’s Letters,” “ Foreign Entry Books,” “ Regencies ” 
or “‘ General Correspondence.” 

Each editor discusses, in the introduction to his volume, the 
provlene of foreign policy illustrated by the documents edited by him. 

have space only to deal with one point, which struck me on reading 
Mr. Wickham Legg’s introduction. On pp. xvi and xvii there is the 
familiar allegation that in the critical years 1709 and 1710 it was the 
Dutch Republic which did more than any of the allies to wreck the 
peace negotiations with France. He writes: 


The [Whig] Ministry themselves began to betray a certain nervousness about 
the cupidity of their allies. . . . The British envoys could at any rate disown 
responsibility for the Dutch manner of negotiation. The tone adopted towards 
the Dutch in the British dispatches will be seen to grow markedly cool. 


The suggestion that this coldness was due to indignation at Dutch 
“ cupidity,”’ at Dutch insistence that the French should not be let off 
too lightly, is not borne out by the relevant documents in the volume 
itself. On the contrary, nothing seems to me so remarkable in those 
documents as the corroboration they give to the contention that it 
was only due to the pressure of their allies that the Dutch statesmen 
consented to maintain the impossible 37th Article of the preliminaries 
concerning the previous evacuation of Spain by Philip of Anjou.! 
In 1710, at any rate, they would undoubtedly have been only too glad 
to clear the road to peace by its removal; and it is that, and not their 
“manner” towards the French, which explains the falling off of the 
cordiality of the British dispatches. On 31 May 1709, when the first 
phase of the negotiations drew to a close, the Secretary of State in- 
structed Marlborough to express to the States General ‘‘ her Majesty’s 
great satisfaction at the firmness [they] have shown on this occasion.” 
On the 3rd of June, Townshend is expressly warned against countenanc- 
ing any ‘‘ expedients ’’ with respect to the 37th Article. Quite at the 
outset of the negotiations in the succeeding winter, the Queen highly 
approves of the protest raised at once by Townshend, when in an 
answer to new French overtures the States General appeared to recede 
from a rigid adherence to the 37th Article. That this answer had been 
returned without previous consultation with England was clearly 
much resented, but ere long the Ambassadors could report not only 
that the States had given satisfactory instructions to the deputies 
sent to negotiate at Geertruidenberg, but that these gentlemen them- 
selves had given “full assurances” that they would “ not give the 
least encouragement to any proposal that should be made on the part 
of France, inconsistent with the Preliminarys.”’ * 

Nothing is clearer than that the Dutch would have been ready to 
waive the demand which alone prevented Louis XIV from making 
peace, and that if ultimately they did not do so, it was at the urgent 


1 Blok, Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk, iii. 352. 
* British Diplomatic Instructions, ii. France, 1689-1721, pp. 15, 16, 17, 20. 
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request of the English Government. Nor is the reason for their 
compliance far to seek. By the Barrier Treaty of 1709, the so-called 
Townshend Treaty, England had promised to pay Holland a huge 
price for her support of the English war policy. Holland, however 
reluctantly, was keeping her bargain. Her faith in England’s word, 
or, if the expression be preferred, her belief in the durability of Whig 
rule, was to cost her dear; for, as is well known, when the Tories came 
into office they not only repudiated the Townshend Treaty, but started 
secret negotiations with France which led to a peace so exclusively 
favourable to England’s colonial and commercial interests that from 
its conclusion Holland’s lagging behind in those spheres must be 
dated. 

It is strange that Mr. Legg should have so misread his own docu- 
ments as to suggest that a peace-loving English government looked 
on in disgust while a warlike States General held up negotiations. It 
is no less strange that he should describe (p. xvii) the policy of secret 
negotiations initiated by St. John in 1711 as “serving up to the Dutch 
some of their own sauce.’ In introducing the documents relating 
to the negotiations of 1710, from which I have quoted, he says 


(p. 16), 


As will be seen, considerable jealousy was displayed towards the Dutch by 
the Whig Ministry, which continued to urge that stringent conditions should be 
imposed on the French, and suspected the Dutch of sacrificing British interests 
in order to obtain a peace satisfactory to themselves. 


There is nothing in these dispatches, however, that lends colour 
to this view. The English Government does not complain that British 
interests were sacrificed, or that the Dutch were out to obtain more 
advantages for themselves: the only point in debate was the 37th 
Article of the preliminaries, in which England had no more direct 
interest than the Dutch Republic. P. GEYL. 


China and Europe: Intellectual and Artistic Contacts in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Apotr ReEIcHWEIN. 1925. x +174 pp. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 

English Society in the Eighteenth Century as Influenced from Oversea. 
By J.B. Borsrorp. 1924. x+ 388pp. TheMacmillanCo. 12s. 


THESE two volumes deal with aspects of that influence which the 
outer world began to exercise on Europe in the eighteenth century. 
M. Reichwein analyses in the brief compass of less than 200 pages not 
only the connection between Chinese art and the art of the Rococo 
through Chinese porcelain, lacquer and drawings, but also the influence 
of Confucianist moral doctrines on the age of enlightenment. These 
are large subjects; and the volume before us is necessarily an intro- 
duction to, rather than a full exploration of those topics. As such it 
is exceedingly interesting and to be recommended, though we think 
the reader should be on his guard against the somewhat exaggerated 
views which the author seems to hold regarding the importance of 
Chinese influence on the thought of the eighteenth century. At most 
it was the influence, not of Chinese thought, but of a very imperfect 
conception of Chinese thought deeply coloured by the tendencies of 
the age itself. Chinese gardens, wall-papers, and pagodas struck no 
deeper root than the fantasies of Voltaire or Goldsmith. They 
depended on mode more than conviction, and taste more than 
knowledge. 
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Far deeper was that influence with which Dr. Botsford deals. The 
social influence of the Nabobs and others who returned from overseas 
with great fortunes did much to prepare the way for the social and 
political changes associated with the industrial revolution. The 

made the first great breach in a social system that had depended largely 
on the ancestral possession of land. They introduced tea and the 
daily bath; they substituted porcelain for plate on the breakfast- 
table; their new dyes extended the range of colours in which men 
could deck themselves. All these and many other topics are illustrated 
in Dr. Botsford’s pages, but we do not think they contain the last 
word on the subject. Indeed our material for studying the eighteenth 
century is so voluminous that no single person is likely to exhaust it. 
Dr. Botsford’s reading seems to have been oddly limited at certain 
points. It is strange to find Horace Walpole and Captain Trotter 
coupled together as witnesses about the Nabobs, and Sir Charles 
Grandison quoted as the typical country squire of his age. 

H. Dopwet. 


The Quebec Act: a Study in Statesmanship. By R.Covurnanp. 1925, 
viii + 224 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 


Ir is always a pleasure to read a book by Professor Coupland, for, 
though well-documented throughout, the swing of the narrative is 
never allowed to be clogged by the formal apparatus of scholarship. 
Here we have a clear and fascinating survey of the problems which 
faced the British Government in their newly conquered province of 
Canada; the steady attempt to carry out the guarantees given to the 
French Canadians at the capitulation, and the final solution in the 
Quebec Act. Carleton is the hero of the piece, and Lord North appears 
in the unusual réle of a constructive statesman. Although his sympa- 
thies are manifestly with Murray and Carleton, yet Mr. Coupland does 
justice to the claims of the British immigrants, and we get a balanced 
story which is of real value. The Act is then considered from the 
point of view of later developments, and the symbol of its success is 
found in the inscription set up by a later generation at the barricade 
of 1775 in Quebec: “ Here stood her old and new defenders, Uniting, 
Guarding, Saving Canada.” 

Mr. Coupland’s exposition is so clear that it may perhaps be per- 
mitted to suggest that the question was rather more complex than even 
he implies. ‘Thus in speaking of a petition of the British colonists in 
Quebec in 1773, he writes: “ The underlying assumption throughout 
is, rightly enough, that British ministers are not prepared to admit 
Roman Catholics to a colonial legislature.’”” Yet we should remember 
that the British Government had already authorised in 1768 the 
election of a proportionate number of French Roman Catholics to the 
newly established Assembly of Grenada. Nor was this done rashly, 
for the Board of Trade had pointed out that “chow far it may be advisable 
to dispense with this qualification (the Test) in the case of members 
of the Council and Assembly . . . is a question of great importance, 
and is materially connected with the consideration now before your 
Lordships of what is to be done in the government of Quebec.” * 
American historians at first dealt with the story of the thirteen colonies 

1 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, v. 6-12; Public Record Office, 


C.O. 102/1, 285-8, and 101/3 (a letter from the Secretary of State, Lord 
Hillsborough, to the Governor of Grenada, dated 12 October 1768). 
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in a water-tight compartment, but they were forced to include the West 
Indies and survey the colonial policy of the British Government as a 
whole. Mr. Coupland has given an able explanation of the relation 
between the American and Canadian policies of the Government, but 
it would seem that the net should be yet more widely spread, for in 
the ceded islands where we have the same problems of French Roman 
Catholics with treaty rights, and incoming English colonists demanding 
their own law and representative assemblies, a solution was found six 
years before the passing of the Quebec Act. C. 8. 8. Hianam. 


The Evolution of French Canada. By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE Bracq. 
1924. 467 pp. New York: the Macmillan Co. 12s. 

Mr. J. C. Bracg is a Frenchman by birth, who, so we gather, be- 
longs to the teaching profession in Canada; though a Protestant, he 
has “ discovered the real worth ”’ of his Catholic kinsmen, and provides 
us with a heap of facts about their past history and present activities 
—perhaps indeed a little too much of a heap. The history—ranging 
from the century of Louis XIV down to the present times—is tersely 
written, though lacking somehow the quality of life. Mr. Bracq raises 
an interesting point in establishing that neither Lord Durham nor 
Lord Sydenham were the pro-French Liberals which they are some- 
times thought to have been, and that to Sir Charles Bagot, Lord 
Sydenham’s Conservative successor, belongs the credit of having 
initiated the system of co-operation on equal terms between both races. 
Then comes a long list—or, to put it more accurately, then comes a 
series of long lists—of schools, hospitals, banks, men of letters; and 
the lists may have their use as a repertory, but they call for some 
philosophical conclusion, which unfortunately, when we come to the 
end of the book, we are disappointed not to find. What is the future 
of the French-speaking Canada? There are, according to Mr. Bracq, 
one million and a half French Canadians in the United States; but how 
many remain faithful to the language and patriotism of their ancestors ? 
how many are lost for ever? One quarter of the population of New 
Brunswick, we are told, is French: should we expect that New 
Brunswick will, within a limited number of decades—given the rapid 
increase of the French-speaking population—become a predominantly 
French-speaking province? Nothing is said to us about the two 
hundred and fifty thousand French-Canadians in Ontario, and about 
their fight for an independent system of schools. Mr. Bracq is delighted 
to present us with a whole series of cases of Anglo-French inter- 
penetration. Do they not, if he is right, make for the final absorption 
of the French race? or else does perhaps Mr. Bracq, eager for recon- 
ciliation, overrate their importance? It is an interesting problem 
whether there shall remain a solid French and Catholic bloc as a 
permanent feature of an otherwise standardised continent, and what 
the geographical limits of the bloc shall be. Mr. Bracq is in a better 
position than anybody else to write a book about this very definite 
problem. But he has not yet written it. Evie Harfvy. 


La Vie Economique et les Classes Sociales en France au XVIII siécle. 
Par Henri Sie. 1924. 231 pp. Paris: Alcan. 15 fer. 

Le Mouvement Ouvrier a Paris pendant la Révolution Frangaise (1789- 
1791). Par Grace M. Jarrf&. 1924. 215 pp. Alcan. 12 fr. 


_ Tux title of M. Sée’s book is slightly misleading. For that part of 
it which relates to rural France is mainly an account of the causes 
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which tended to thwart the improvement of French agriculture in the 
eighteenth century, causes of which class conflict was only one. Itis 
not until he comes to analyse urban society that he has much to say 
about classes. 

In the eighteenth century the Government of France came to 
understand the importance of rendering the land more productive. 
With that object it promoted the establishment of agricultural societies 
to collect and diffuse information and to discuss new methods and new 
appliances. Some enthusiasm was aroused and some of the societies 
did useful work. But they soon lost energy and the results they 
achieved were not great. ‘The members were gentlemen, who in France 
were seldom practical agriculturists. The actual cultivators, the 

sants, seldom had enough education or enough capital to profit 
by the labours of the agricultural societies. 

The right of common pasture at certain seasons upon the arable 
land and meadows of the village (vaine pdture) was a hindrance to 
effective husbandry. When, in addition, two or more villages had the 
right of pasture on each other’s lands (droit de parcours), the result was 
still worse. The Government ordered inquiries into the prevalence of 
these customs and, not daring to abolish them at one stroke, issued 
particular edicts suppressing them in certain provinces. Even s0, 
fierce opposition was encountered. By the suppression of the com- 
mon pasture, although the larger proprietors would have gained, the 

rer peasants and the villagers who had no land of their own would 
have lost the means of keeping one or two beasts. In the long run 
they prevailed and the vaine pdture and the droit de parcours remained 
common until the Revolution. The proposal to stimulate agriculture 
by the partition of the communal lands, never fully utilised, failed 
of effect for similar reasons. In France at that time, as M. Sée reminds 
us, there were two opinions as to the best way of working the land. 
The physiocrats favoured farming on a large scale. Rousseau and his 
disciples favoured peasant proprietorship. But both schools believed 
in full individual ownership as the keenest spur to improvement. The 
Government accordingly tried to encourage partition. But the right 
of the seigneur in that event to a third of the communal land (droit de 
triage) made the peasants generally averse to the change. And, again, 
the poorer peasants and the landless villagers were especially hostile. 
Some of the intendants took their part, and only in one or two provinces 
did partition become common. 

e reclamation of waste land, and especially the draining of 
marshes, might seem in every way desirable. The Government sought 
to encourage them by granting remission of taxes for a long term of 
years to all who would reclaim waste land. It had a certain measure 
of success. Yet even here those whom reclamation deprived of pasture 
or of peat for fuel were loud in protest and sometimes carried their 
point. As M. Sée remarks, the history of agriculture in France at that 
time contrasts sharply with the history of agriculture in England. 
In England vast improvements were effected at the price of some 
injury to the poorest of the country people. In France the poorest of 
the country people largely succeeded in arresting improvement, for in 
France the peasants had already gained a firm grasp on the land. 

French industries other than agriculture were still organised in the 
medieval fashion. Mining, indeed, was already controlled by large 
companies. But there were very few large iron-works or textile 
factories. A class of capitalists had arisen in the merchants who 
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bought great quantities of raw material which they gave out to 
craftsmen, afterwards collecting and selling the finished product. But 
in most trades the gild system, although for a moment suppressed by 
Turgot, still prevailed. 

The masters were as a rule humble folk living in much the same 
style as their journeymen. Yet the journeymen found it difficult to 
become masters. They were not well off. Their hours of work were 
long and their wages were low. They might not quit their master 
without his permission and were regarded as domestic servants. As 
they could not hope for a voice in the affairs of the gild, they formed 
associations of their own, but these were considered unlawful. They 
sometimes struck for higher wages, but these local and momentary 
efforts could not effect much, when the masters, the municipal authori- 
ties, the Parlements and the intendants were all hostile. Even in the 
elections to the States-General of 1789, when every other class exhaled 
its grievances in the cahiers, the working men hardly found a voice. 
In fact, they did not yet regard themselves as a distinct class opposed 
to other classes. 

The position of the bourgeoisie M. Sée illustrates from the history 
of the agitation in Brittany during the winter before the elections to 
the States-General. At first content to follow the clergy and the 
nobles, the bourgeois soon manifested an independent and even a 
hostile temper. ‘Then they began to quarrel among themselves. The 
inner ring of old families which governed in each town and regarded 
itself as a municipal noblesse was assailed by the main body of the 
bourgeois, who were largely lawyers. While the oligarchs tended to 
make common cause with the clergy and the nobles, their opponents 
tried to enlist the peasants on their side. They were generally success- 
ful, although in some cases the peasants showed a fierce antipathy to 
the bourgeois. M. Sée illustrates the structure of urban society in 
another way by analysing the capitation roll of a typical provincial 
city in the middle of the eighteenth century. The city chosen is 
Rennes, the second largest in Brittany, which probably contained 
about 30,000 people. The clergy were numerous and rich. The 
members of the Parlement formed the chief part of the noblesse. 
Lawyers of all descriptions were the strongest element in the middle 
class, although officials were also numerous. Physicians were few and 
teachers did not count for much. Rennes had only one large factory, 
which employed three hundred hands. There was a great number 
of masters in the various crafts, many without a single journeyman, and 
few having more than one, so that they must generally have been poor. 
There were also some unorganised trades and many persons in what 
might be termed penury. 

In conclusion M. Sée observes that Turgot was the first French 
economist to conceive clearly of classes with different economic interests, 
as opposed to estates differing in legal status. , 

The subject of Mme. Jafié’s book to some extent overlaps that of 
M. Sée’s. After an introduction explaining the importance of the Paris 
workmen, the variety of their employments and the grievances under 
which they laboured, grievances made more acute in 1789 by the 
high price of necessaries, she goes on to sketch the attempts of certain 
classes of artisans to better their condition. The men employed in 
the royal factories of the Gobelins and the Savonnerie were successful, 
perhaps because the circumstances of the time forced the Crown to 
court popularity. The new municipality of Paris also raised the wages 
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of some of the workmen in its employ. When the National Assembly 
abolished the ancient trade gilds, leaving wages and hours of labour 
to be determined by free competition, the men employed in certain 
trades sought to obtain better terms by concerted action. In particular, 
the carpenters requested their masters to join in fixing a minimum 
wage, and, when the masters declined, formulated demands which some 
masters granted while others refused. The men called on the munici- 
pality to mediate. The municipality refused, regarding the action 
of the men as an attempt to revive the old trade corporations lately 
abolished, and therefore illegal. The masters accused the men of 
trying to coerce such carpenters as would not join in their demands, 
and called on the municipality to suppress their meetings. Both 
parties petitioned the National Assembly. Finally, a law proposed 
by Le Chapelier forbade all combinations of either employers or work- 
men to influence the conditions of labour. As Mme. Jaffé observes, 
such a law was much more easily evaded by employers than by 
employed. But, as she also observes, it was in conformity with the 
doctrine of the physiocrats, who had laid down that in all matters 
economic absolute individual freedom gives the best results. On 
this ground they had condemned the gilds. F. C. Monraaus. 


Private Papers of George, second Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty 1794-1801. (Publications of the Navy Records Society, 
Vols. XLVI, XLVIII, LVIII and LIX). Edited by J. S. [later 
Sir Julian] Corserr and Rear-Admiral H. W. Ricnmonp. 1913, 
1914, and 1924. xxiv + 417, [viii] + 518, xvi + 401 and [viii] 
-+- 320 pp. London: Navy Records Society (The Admiralty, 8.W.). 
Vols. i. and ii., 12s. 6d. each; vol. iii., 168.; vol. iv., 15s. 


THE editing of the papers of the second Earl Spencer, undertaken 
before the war by the late Sir Julian Corbett, has at length been 
resumed and brought to an end by Admiral H. W. Richmond, to the good 
fortune not of naval historians alone. It is true that the arrangement 
of the documents in chronologically overlapping subject-divisions is 
always disconcerting to those whose aim in referring to them is not 
the studying of a particular station or campaign, but the policy 
adopted is temperately defended by the former editor in his general 
introduction. A partial solution of such a difficulty is, of course, the 
provision of a good index: and two at least of the useful set of four ' 
are due to the pains of Mr. W. G. Perrin, the Admiralty librarian. 

It is, however, inevitable that the general historian, or the general 
reader (if any be found so eccentric as to read the sources of history), 
will need to pick his way through this great display of valuable corre- 
spondence and memoranda, itself the result, pace the introduction, of 
a severe compression. He will not linger, save for his own amusement, 
at St. Vincent’s outspoken comments on his fellow-officers (the most 
entertaining part of the whole work), nor will he in all probability 
be long detained by Blankett’s able reports on the situation in the 


1 Casual use has disclosed but a few slight flaws in these. Thus ‘“‘ Archduke 
Charles’? as an entry (i. 403) is not particularly happy, nor is the spelling 
“ Compte ”’ (ibid. and 406). There is an omitted reference to the signal telegraph 
(ii. 353) and the “8.” Grenville letter deserves correction and an entry (i. 223). 
The Delftyl of the text (iii. 199) is repeated at the end: is not this the modern 
Delfzijl, obvious landing-place for an expedition to the Ommelanden? And, 
last of all, the unidentified Mr. Hammond of iii. 390 is the Under-Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, who is correctly described in volume iv. 
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Near East, while correspondence bearing on home politics has been 
deliberately excluded. But other sections will deserve his more careful 
study, such as the Helder Expedition of 1799, St. Vincent’s and Keith’s 
despatches from the Mediterranean (1795-1797, 1799-1801), and the 
Invasion Papers of 1797-1798 with the appreciations of the situation 
on the continental shore of the Channel and the North Sea. Running 
through one or more of the volumes are, moreover, letters from certain 
correspondents which are well worth studying as a series in themselves, 
apart from the subdivisions in which they may happen to stand. Of 
such are Sir Charles Middleton—better known to history as Lord 
Barham—and Nelson. Most noteworthy of all is the continuous calling 
of deep to deep: Neptune-Spencer holding council with Dundas- 
Mars, and now and then a twang from Windham-Apollo’s lyre. 

Apart from these general headings much interesting non-naval 
material lies here for the passer-by. ‘Thus we have “S. ’’! Grenville’s 
financial news in April 1796 (i. 224), Etches’ plan for organising an 
intelligence service with France and the Low Countries (May 1796, 
ji, 255-257), the Cabinet order of 19 July 1797, regarding the negotia- 
tions at Lille (ii. 213), Acton’s letters to St. Vincent asking for further 
aid to their Sicilian Majesties (1799, iv. 41-43, 48-50) and Pitt’s note 
to Spencer of 1 October 1801, on the terms of the preliminary treaty 
of peace (iv. 304-305). Much also will be found on Allied prospects in 
Holland—especially attractive is a most lucid memorandum on the 
possibilities of combined operations there submitted to Spencer in 1800 
by Sir Home Popham (iv. 286—290)—while, amid less present subjects, 
Sir John Dalrymple, the historian, tells a curious anecdote (iii. 18) 
of Prussian innocence, or bucolic greed, in the Valmy campaign, 
which, if I am not mistaken, escaped Goethe’s pen. 

Exception might be made to certain details of editorial procedure. 
It is but rarely stated (e.g. i. 184) whether Spencer’s own letters, as 
printed here, are drafts or copies, in his own or another hand, nor is 
it said what conventions in transcribing have been observed. Further, 
the historian might be inclined to quibble at the words “‘ Private ’”’ on 
the title-page and “ unofficial correspondence ”’ in Sir Julian Corbett’s 
introduction (i. and p. vii), for, while the greater number of items are 
undoubtedly private—many even so headed or endorsed—there seems 
to be a fair quantity coming under the rubric of official correspondence, 
addressed not to the Secretary but to the First Lord and taken home 
to be digested over the port or under the table (e.g. i. 57-61, 61-62, 
183-184 ; cf. 202, 244-247). It is a matter for regret that Admiral 
Richmond, who has also utilised in his introductions the official records 
of the Admiralty, did not discuss, as he is surely so well qualified to do, 
the comparative value for the historian, naval or otherwise, of the 
Spencer papers and those of the Secretariat. But circumstances may 
have prevented him. C. S. B. BuckLanD. 


Xvyxpovos ‘Ioropia raév “EAAjvwv xat tov Aowrav adv THs ‘AvaroAjs 
dro 1821 péxp 1921. By P. Karouipes. Vols. IV.-V. [1850- 
62]. 1925-26. 1036 pp. Athens: Vitzikounakes. 80 drachmai. 

Histoire diplomatique de la Gréce de 1821 & nos jours. Par EpovarD 
Driavuur et Micuen Lufririer. 3 Vols. [1821-78]. 1925. liv + 
1488 pp. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 90 francs. 

ProressoR KaRo.ipEs, whose three previous volumes were 
noticed in History last July (x. 110), devotes the fourth to the settle- 


? Identified by the editor with a younger [ ?] brother of the Foreign Secretary. 
Should not this be Thomas Grenville ? * - 
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ment of the relations between the Gicumenical Patriarchate and the 
autocephalous Church of Greece by the “ synodic tome,” to the history 
of the Balkan states during the nineteenth century (with an introductory 
sketch of their medieval growth and decline), to the origins of the 
Crimean War and to the Allied occupation of the Pireus. From his 
school-days at the Phanar (p. 265) specially interested in ecclesiastical 
questions, he is a vehement opponent of the autocephalous arrangement 
of 1833, and this large section of this volume is rather a diatribe, 
particularly against Pharmakides, than a narrative. His rejection 
of the view that the Patriarch was liable to Turkish influence ig 
scarcely confirmed by recent events. Similarly, his attitude towards 
the Crimean War is tinged with ecclesiasticism. His Balkan summary, 
like the excellent book of Professor Amantos on Greece’s Northern 
Neighbours, will be useful to Greek readers. He defends the usually 
criticised Phanariote Hospodars, and thinks that the Koutsowallachs 
of Macedonia are linguistically, not racially, connected with the 
Roumanians of Roumania, and that the latter had no link with Rome 
but language—the vulgar Latin. Otherwise he follows Jiretéek and 
Jagié. Since he wrote (p. 347.), both Serbia and Roumania have 
Patriarchs, while he states differently in two ages (pp. 88, 255) the 
position of the medieval Bulgarian Cherch. The length of the 
sentences, in some cases a whole page, compels the mental attention 
of a foreign reader. The fifth volume, which goes down to the 
deposition of Otho, contains, besides a long account of that event, 
the foundation of New Corinth, a diatribe on the language question, 
and discussions of such still topical questions as the Greek Academy 
and the Latin Archbishopric of Athens. The author has had access 
to Rangabés’ unpublished memoirs. 

The French “diplomatic history’ deals exclusively with the 
manceuvres of the Great Powers round Greece, and is specially, and 
unduly, severe upon the British Foreign Office and its Ministers at 
Nauplia and Athens. Otherwise, the work is valuable, as being based 
upon a mass of unpublished documents existing in various countries. 
The account of the Danish negotiations for the Greek throne in 1863 
is curious, and the third volume, of which the author is M. Lhéritier, 
is exceptionally well supported by first-hand evidence. The least 
satisfactory part is that dealing with the British Protectorate over the 
Ionian Islands, for which there are ample materials, published and 
unpublished, but alike neglected in favour of Lenormant’s partisan 
version. Few Englishmen will to-day doubt the statesmanship of 
abandoning the Protectorate, but few Greeks to-day are harsh to the 
Protecting Power. The reader rises from the study of this voluminous 
treatise with the conviction, shared by former historians, that Greece, 
especially in Otho’s reign, suffered far more than she gained from the 
intervention of diplomacy in her affairs, as Byron foresaw. A few 
mistakes require correction. The constitution of Mount Athos (i. 98) 
was altered in 1920; Pronoia is not a “ suburb of Argos ” ; Stephanakes 
was not a separate Prince of Samos but the Christian name of 
Vogorides; Amalia’s Maid of Honour was really called von Wylich 
(ii. 94, 145, 169). The bibliographies are copious, but omit some 
notable sources, such as the Archives of Hydra and the Kountouriotai, 
Lord’s Life of Maitland, and the newer editions of Finlay and Papar- 
thegopoulos. But the worst fault is the imputation of ulterior motives. 
WriraM MILLER, 
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Great Britain and the American Civil War. By E. D. Apams. 1925. 
Two volumes, viii + 307 + 340 pp. Longmans. 30s. 


Proresson ApAMs has devoted many years to the study of the 
subject of these volumes. He has been able to make use of the material 
in the Foreign Office archives, hitherto a closed book to students. In 
addition, he has been given access to the Russell, Lyons, Gladstone and 
Palmerston papers, and to transcripts of all Russian diplomatic 
correspondence on the Civil War. It only remains to add that Mr. 
Adams, throughout, shows evidence of the most absolute impartiality 
and of the capacity to seize the salient facts of the history; with the 
result that he has produced a work of authority which will not easily 
be superseded. 

The general impression left on the mind by its perusal is more 
favourable to the action of the British Government than the view 

erally accepted. It seems clear that the British public, with its 
oathing of slavery, was at first inclined to sympathise with the North, 
and that it was the reluctance of Lincoln to make slavery the issue 
which damped British enthusiasm. The British declaration of 
neutrality has been blamed as premature, but it must be remembered 
that the first action of both sides seemed likely to be in the field of 
maritime war; Lincoln having issued a declaration involving a blockade 
of the South, and Davis one onpousngng privateering. In this state of 

ings the Proclamation was “ simply the natural, direct and prompt 
notification to British subjects required in the presence of a de facto 
war. 
Considering the many possibilities of trouble, it was singularly 
fortunate that both Great Britain and the Federal States were 
represented by men of exceptional wisdom and moderation. The 
American Secretary of State, Seward, had, indeed, at first been in 
favour of reconciling dissensions at home by a war directed against 
Europe; but, when once he had been called to heel by Lincoln, he made 
a complete volte-face and henceforth showed himself, for the most part, 
tactful and conciliatory. No countries were ever served better than 
were Great Britain by Lyons at Washington and the United States by 
Adams at London; and Palmerston, with occasional lapses, upon the 
whole kept a cool head, and refused to be rushed by partisans of the 
South such as was Gladstone. 

At this time of day it seems impossible to blame Russell because, 
when America proposed to adhere to the Declaration of Paris, 
repudiating privateering, he insisted on a minute making clear that 
such acceptance should not have the effect of forcing the European 
Powers to treat the Confederates as pirates. Whether or not a trap 
had been intentionally laid, there was every reason why Great Britain 
should make clear its position. 

The Trent affair is mainly interesting from our point of view as 
making manifest the latent discretion and good sense that were still 
happily present on both sides of the Atlantic; and, whatever the 

appy consequence to Great Britain of the doings of the Alabama, 
the case of the Laird rams cannot be cited as showing a deliberate 
attempt of the British to support the cause of the South. 

At the same time there was a very critical period in Anglo-American 
relations when, in the autumn of 1862, Palmerston and Russell contem- 
plated offering mediation to the United States Government with a 
view to the recognition of the Confederate States. Fortunately, 
however, France, generally to the fore, now held back, and the proposal 
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to add Russia to the Powers whose assent to the Memorandum should 
be obtained showed that caution was gaining the day, which was made 
yet clearer when Russell recognised that “less than five Powers would 
not do.” Meanwhile there was strong opposition in the Cabinet to 
Russell’s proposals and Palmerston himself had come to doubt the 
wisdom of his former opinion. 

It seems clear that the danger zone in Anglo-American relations 
was passed in April 1863, when Great Britain gave “a pledge and 
performed an act which satisfied Seward and Adams that the rams 
would not be permitted to escape.” The respect that made Great 
Britain pause, and finally yield, was the Northern plan to create a 
cruising squadron blockade by privateers. The preof of this conclusion 
is furnished by the researches of Professor Adams. 

What made the situation more difficult during these years was the 
belief that obsessed nearly all educated Englishmen, that the South 
would in the end win its way to independence. Even the level-headed 
Lyons, whose innermost sympathies were with the North, shared this 
conviction; and in his case assuredly the wish was not father to the 
thought. It was indeed natural enough that those who distrusted 
democracy should welcome what seemed an object lesson in its 
weakness. In these circumstances the British public opinion of the 

overning classes gave natural offence to the Americans of the North. 

e more was it to the credit of the British Government that it steered, 
upon the whole, as is proved by the researches of Mr. Adams, a wise 
course amidst the danger rocks surrounding it on every side. 

H. E. Ecerron. 


Great Britain. (The Nations of To-Day: a new History of the 
World. Edited by Jonn Bucwan.) 1923. Two volumes, xix + 
297 +- xix + 268 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. each vol. 


Tis work is valuable in parts, but badly done as a whole. 
Volume I is supposed to contain a general history of England; but 
whereas 112 pages only (by Professor R. 8. Rait) are devoted to the 
eighteen centuries between the time of the Romans and 1914, the 
history of England during and immediately after the war (by Major- 
General Sir Frederick Maurice, Major-General Sir George Aston, 
Mr. H. A. Jones, and Captain R. M. Robinson) fills up 166 pages— 
quite a dwarf with a disproportionately large head. Volume II deals 
with British history by slices; but there is no unity of purpose among 
the separate contributors. Section 1, on “‘ The Machinery of Empire,” 
is an acute psychological analysis by Mr. W. T. Waugh of the present 
tendencies in the British Constitution. Then follows an extremely 
short section on “‘ The Defence of the Empire ” which does not take 
us further back than the beginning of the twentieth century. But 
Mr. L. Drummond Smith, having explained that the relations now 
existing between capital and labour cannot be understood except as 
“a legacy from the troubled times of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century,” thinks fit, in telling us ‘“‘ the story of British Economic 
Development,”’ to start from the time of the Romans. Then comes 
a series of useful monographs on “ economic conditions” in modern 
times; then a section on “ British Finance ”’ (chiefly during the war) ; 
then a fairly long study, by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, of ‘‘ The Labour 
Movement.” We admit that it is necessary to allow for the extreme 
difficulty of carrying out, just at the present time, such a scheme as 
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that which Mr. John Buchan and his associates have conceived. We 
are living in a state of confusion, a kind of prolonged crisis after a long 
world-war; and the picture of the immediate past presents us with a 
discontinuous and broken curve, which makes it very difficult to guess 
what the future will be like, and therefore perhaps hopeless to under- 
stand the present. But this does not atone for the fact that no 
mention is made of science, art, letters, education (except for a few 
pages, on the educational activities of the Labour Party), while 15 pages 
are devoted to the Channel Islands and 8 pages to the Isle of Man. 
Evie Harfvy. 


SHORT NOTICES 


WE have long needed a comprehensive history of sea-power in the 
ancient world; it is to be feared that we need it still, for Sea Power 
in Ancient History, the Story of the Navies of classic Greece and Rome, 
by A. McC. Shepard (Heinemann, 15s.), is a disappointing book. The 
limitation of the scope of the work expressed in the sub-title is 
important: Mr. Shepard, in consequence, leaves untouched the 
period dealt with in such a study as that of August Koster: 
Schiffahrt wnd Handelsverkehr des dstlichen Mittelmeeres im 3. und 
2. Jahriausend v. Chr., Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1924 (and cf. now Sir 
Arthur Evans, The Early Nilotic, Libyan and Egyptian Relations with 
Minoan Crete: the Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1925, published by 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland). 
The original American edition of this book was published in 1924, but 
in this English edition of 1925 there is still no mention of the out- 
standing work of Késter, Das antike Seewesen (mit 104 Abbildungen), 
Berlin, 1923. The author hardly seems aware of the difficulties of the 
task which he has undertaken : his treatment is superficial and defec- 
tive. There is no evidence that he is familiar with such modern work 
as,¢.g., that on Greek colonisation of Myres, Bilabel, von Stern, Minns and 
Rostovtseff, on the Ionian revolt of Lenschau, on the Persian wars 
of Munro, Macan and Beloch (to mention no other names), on the naval 
history of fifth-century Greece of Grundy (in his Thucydides), on 
Hellenistic sea-power of Tarn (in his Antigonos Gonatas), on the Punic 
wars of Kromayer (e.g. in his Roms Kampf um die Weltherrschaft) 
or Kahrstedt (in the third volume of Meltzer’s Geschichte der Karthager), 
or on the Roman mercantile policy of Tenney Frank. The author, 
so far as the present writer can judge, would not appear to have made 
any original contribution to the study of the history of ancient sea- 
power. N. H. B. 


Everyday Life in Roman Britain, by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell 
(Batsford, 5s.), is a new and attractive addition to a charming series. 
The illustrations are delightful, clear and well chosen, and the reader 
is given a surprisingly full and detailed picture of the everyday life of 
Roman Britain. But on the purely historical side the book is woefully 
defective. In the opening chapter the authors attempt a hopeless 
task—a survey of all the great civilisations filling the gap between the 
New Stone Age and the Senne occupation of Britain. The result is 
neither attractive nor instructive. Further, the history of Roman 
Britain is reserved till the book is nearing its close, and even then is 
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needlessly scrappy. If the opening chapter had been devoted to a 
sketch of the growth of Rome and its meaning for civilisation the book 
would have been far more pleasing and profitable to read. Still, 
despite this blemish and an occasional lack of clearness or simplicity 
of statement, there is probably no book that in so short a space gives 
so full or so vivid a picture of the domestic life of Rome. H. E. B 


Dr. LanciANI has written a very charming if somewhat rambling 
little book on Ancient and Modern Rome (Harrap, 58.), which should 
prove an admirably stimulating introduction to the archeology and 
daily life of Ancient Rome, although it makes no attempt at being a 
systematic handbook. It is perhaps to be regretted that the series 
(‘‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome ”’) in which it is published does not 
include illustrations and maps within its scope. They would have 
added greatly to the value x the book. H. E. B. 


M. CuaR_es Diexu’s excellent summary of Byzantine history has 
been translated from the French by Dr. George B. Ives as The History 
of the Byzantine Empire (Princeton University Press (Milford), 11s. 6d.) 
The translation is well done, and has about it not a little of M. Diehl’s 
limpid and easy style. Mr. Ives has taken care to give the conventional 
English rendering of Greek and Oriental proper names. On the 
other hand, although he includes M. Diehl’s reference in his preface 
to the maps and illustrations accompanying the book, the maps and 
illustrations are not reproduced. As the book is intended in the 
main for the general reader the omission is a little unfortunate. 

The bibliography at the end of M. Diehl’s book was complete 
enough for its purpose in 1920. The translator might have added 
in a footnote a reference to two books which have since appeared : 
Volume IV of the Cambridge Medieval History, and the new edition 
of Professor Bury’s History of the Later Roman Empire. E. L. W. 


THERE is a singular freshness about Miss Deanesly’s little sketch, 
A History of the Medieval Church (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) : her knowledge of 
its pastoral system, its devotional literature, its personal austerities 
and its corporate inspiration informs every page, enabling her to avoid 
the superficial and to say the inevitable without wearying herself or 
the reader. The period covered is from Gregory the Great to the 
Renaissance : her method is to discuss in more or less chronological 
order the important factors in the development of the organism. The 
strength of the book lies in its treatment of the diocesan organisation, 
from the early bishop’s familia down to the elaborate English mechanism 
of the fourteenth century. Especially useful, one may remark, is the 
account of local good works and houses of charity. The portrayal of 
the growing or overgrown Curia, and of the erection of its great fiscal 
bureaucracy is less firmly done; nor is sufficient emphasis laid upon 
the importance of the failure of the Conciliar Movement to solve the 
financial problem of the Papacy. Miss Deanesly’s taste and delicate 
touch shrink from bold characterisation, and with such restraint one 
can only sympathise; yet it is carried a little too far in her chapter 
on the Avignonese Popes, where the progressive extension of Papal 
reservations, the cheapening of the idea of the benefice and the con- 
sequent ill results on diocesan and parochial welfare might have 
received more notice and criticism. The chapter on the Renaissance 
had to be written, yet it does not wholly satisfy; there is too much 
Burckhardt in it and not enough Konrad Burdachs or Troeltsch—but, 
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alas! there is as yet little good English work on early German human- 
ism. The intellectual movements are cleverly summarised. How 
careful Miss Deanesly can be here is seen from many points, e.g. from 
her implication that Abelard, probably through the translations of 
James of Venice, knew more of the Organon than he gives one to believe 
in the statement of his text-books in his Analytica Priora. I wish 
that she had given us two more chapters, one on hymns and the 
development of the liturgy, the other on the translation of the Legenda 
Aurea and of Christian hagiology into stone and glass, on the lines of 
M. Male. In the next edition Miss Deanesly will no doubt correct 
the date of Bouvines. E. F. J. 


Mr. W. H. Prior’s Notes on the Weights and Measures of Medieval 
England, an offprint from the Bulletin Du Cange (Paris: Champion), 
are more useful as an indication of what waits to be done than as a 
definite contribution to knowledge. The reader will gather an impres- 
sion that all weights and measures were local and uncertain. This is 
no doubt true in a sense. Although the Tron at which wool was 
weighed for the assessment of customs on export, the mint at which 
silver was coined, and the Clerk of the Market who accompanied the 
royal household on its peregrinations, necessarily familiarised the 
people with the king’s standard, there were in the Middle Ages, as there 
are now, weights and measures whose use was limited to a particular 
district or a particular trade. Even now we have the Winchester 
quart, the bakers’ dozen, the standard hundred of timber; and it is 
clear that such customary measures were more numerous then. But at 
any given time and place weights and measures were, on the whole, 
uniform; and Mr. Prior’s work would have been more helpful if, 
instead of accumulating instances of different values for units with the 
same name, he had prepared tables from dated and localised accounts. 
His treatment of the Tower, Troy, and Avoirdupois pounds is unsatis- 
factory, and might have been improved by a study of what has been 
published on the history of the Mint, or even of Edward Nicholson’s 
Men and Measures. For land measures he might have consulted Mr. 
G. J. Turner’s preface to the Feet of Fines for Huntingdonshire. And 
he ought not to quote Balducci Pegolotti from Cunningham’s Growth 
of English Industry and Commerce. If he had examined the very 
unsatisfactory text as it appears in the treatise Della Decima, he would 
have recognised that it is not so much a systematic treatise as a com- 
pilation of various and often contradictory information. Still, his 
work will not be thrown away if it is used as a collection of references 
preliminary to a systematic inquiry into the actual practice of medieval 
accountants. We can only be grateful to the Bulletin Du Cange, a 
periodical which does not circulate so freely in England as it should, for 
making Mr. Prior’s essay and its glossarial index accessible to other 
students, @..d. 


_ THE new edition of Mr. A. B. White’s Making of the English Con- 
stitution (1925; Putman, 12s. 6d.) is a book of second thoughts. The 
original work dealt generally, not to say briefly, with the main outline 
of medieval constitutional development. In its new form it is more 
satisfactory, for reflection and the work of modern scholars have caused 
many changes. Investigations linked to such names as Haverfield, 
Ch iwick, Hoskins, and others have made necessary a more detailed 
modification of the thesis that English constitutional history begins 
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with the Norman Conquest, the description of parliamentary origins 
now embodies suggestions from Professor Pollard’s Evolution of Parlia- 
ment, while the pioneer work of Professor Tout has made possible the 
inclusion of a new section on administrative machinery. The author, 
being himself a specialist, has been able to add valuable conclusions 
from his own researches, and these should not be overlooked in estimat- 
ing the utility of his book as an introduction to modern work in this 
field. These modifications have resulted in drastic alterations in the 
size, plan and contents of the text and of the. bibliography. 
C. H. W 


THE fact that the Introduction to English Legal History by H. 
Potter (Sweet and Maxwell, 10s. 6d.) has reached its second edition 
suggests that its author has achieved his object of writing a popular 
guide to legal history for the use of candidates for university and 
professional examinations. Some of the emendations suggested in 
reviews (e.g. History, ix. 131) have been incorporated in this new 
edition. C. H. W. 


ProFEssor D. G. E. Hatt’s Brief Survey of English Constitutional 
History (Harrap, 5s.) is an attempt to provide in sixty thousand words 
a fair, simple, and lucid account of the whole history of English govern- 
ment. It may be doubted whether the feat can be accomplished in 
any number of words: the more often it is attempted the better, and 
for many purposes the smaller the number of words the better. Even 
in a relative way, with reference to the size of the book and the nature 
of the public aimed at, it is possible to doubt whether Professor Hall’s 
attempt is quite so successful as the conditions allowed, and yet to 
believe that it was worth trying and that the result is useful. 

The book has at least one signal negative merit: the temptation 
which besets the author of such a work is either to reproduce the 
semi-official legend whose orthodoxy still permeates the conscious 
minds of those who know a little history, and the subconscious minds 
of those who know none, giving it a new attraction by carrying still a 
step further the process of vicious simplification; or else to storm the 
attention of readers by a systematised eccentricity, demonstrating the 
penetration and independence of an author not unaware that Hallam 
could err, that Stubbs did not exhaust knowledge, and that Dicey is 
dead. (Incidentally, Professor Hearnshaw, who contributes an 
introduction, seems to hold about Hallam opinions not altogether self- 
consistent nor quite thoroughly excogitated : in the same paragraph 
he speaks of him as ‘‘ The man who rescued ” administrative history 
“and placed it once for all upon a scientific basis ’’; asserts that “ the 
judicial tone ”’ of the Constitutional History is its most marked feature ; 
admits that “ what Macaulay called ‘ impartial’ was, as a matter of 
fact, the deep-seated prejudice of a Whig politician”’; but thinks that 
it was “‘an unconscious prejudice ”; and concludes that ‘“‘ Whatever 
defects Hallam may have had, they were not defects of spirit or 
temper.’’) 

But Professor Hall avoids the Scylla of routine and the Charybdis 
of singularity: in general he keeps pretty close to the traditional, 
but he corrects it very usefully and unpretentiously from the researches 
of modern scholars, especially (as it seems to me) in connection with 
Henry II’s developments of jurisdiction, with Magna Carta, with the 
Tudor system, with the Petition of Right, with the Commonwealth, 
and with Charles II’s administration. After that he seems to me to 
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et rather more traditional, rather too traditional to be useful. Up 
to that point his book should prove useful for school purposes; for 
the nineteenth century it is too short and too commonplace to be of 
any value. K. W. M. P. 


Proressorn Hotpswortn’s Creighton Lecture for 1924 was on 
The Influence of the Legal Profession on the Growth of the English Con- 
stitution (Clarendon Press, 2s.). It is full of learning and suggestive- 
ness, as might be expected from its distinguished author. If Professor 
Holdsworth errs at all, it is perhaps in the way of claiming too much for 
the lawyers. We may well concede all that he says about the constitu- 
tional influence of the lawyers in the growth of parliamentary authority 
in the seventeenth century. But it is difficult to follow all that he says 
about the influence of the lawyers on the procedure and policy of our 
medieval parliaments. It is impossible to prove in the compass of a 
lecture that the alleged “ uniqueness ” of the medieval development 
of the English Constitution arose because the “alliance between the 
common lawyers and parliament had developed parliament into a true 
legislative.” A prior: such an alliance seems unlikely, and we should 
like to see the statement proved in detail before yielding even a 
provisional assent to it. 


Tue Home University Library contains some distinguished work, 
but the vigilance of its Editorial Board must have been somewhat 
relaxed when it added the volume on Wales (Williams and Norgate, 
2s. 6d.) to its series. It is readable enough, and has the flow and 
brightness of good jovenalism ; but the writer, Mr. W. Watkin Davies, 
has a singular gift for slurring over all the real epochs and turning-points 
of his subject. It is all vague rhetoric. The whole book is singularly 
lacking in grip, clarity, scholarship and method. Anything more 
unsatisfying and superficial than our author’s accounts of the Celtic 
Church or of the Norman Conquest in Wales it would be hard to find. 
There is no clear presentation of such cardinal matters as the nature 
and limits of the early Welsh states, their laws and customs, the process 
by which Gwynedd became the representative of Welsh national 
sentiment, the constitution and nature of the Marches, or the Union 
under Henry VIII. Mr. Davies is a little better when he gets near our 
own times, but remains vague and tends too much towards special 
pleading. We miss, however, any clear account of the Industrial 
Revolution, and one of the few pioneers of that movement mentioned 
has his name misspelt. Fortunately our author gives so few definite 
facts that he has little opportunity of making errors of detail. But 
we wonder what he had in his mind when he said, ‘‘ Edward III con- 
ferred a most precious benefit upon Wales by bringing it within the 
scope of the Statute of Staple.” This was no new thing, and the precious 
first benefactor was not Edward III but his father’s favourite, Hugh 
le Despenser. And the Statutes of Labourers had nothing to do with 
the “economic and social position of villeins,”’ either in England or 
Wales. S. Bee 


Tue short but vivid biography of Queen Elizabeth in the “‘ Road- 
maker Series” (Leonard Parsons, 48. 6d.) by Miss Gwen John, an 
author possessing alike literary skill and sympathetic insight, is 
extremely interesting, and, in parts, very provocative. It would be 
hard to subscribe to all Miss John’s enthusiasms, to her idealisation 
of Leicester and the comparative neglect of Burghley and Walsingham, 
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and to her complete justification of Elizabeth’s treatment of Davison, 
There is a strong tendency, in defiance of the trend of much modern 
historical research, to glorify the Queen to the complete exclusion of 
any other point of view, such as that of the Catholics and Puritans of 
her day; and occasionally there are strange anachronisms, as in the 
statement (pp. 54-5) that Elizabeth “‘ realised that it was her duty to 
keep the constitution of the country inviolate. She knew every 
subtlety of the word constitution, with its implication that power is 
finally the people’s.” It is a big claim to make for the last of the 
Tudors, and the word “ constitution” is used in far too modern a 
sense. 

Yet, demur as one may, a vigorous character sketch remains. The 
story of how England was nursed back to health between 1558 and 1588 
by sound administration and a “* wait and see ”’ policy in world affairs 
is indeed a marvellous one. Miss John would have increased our 
admiration for her heroine, rather than the reverse, if she had stressed 
the fact that during the first years the acceptance of Spain’s friendshi 
often seemed inevitable and only very gradually was Elizabet 
forced into war, instead of attributing to her from the start a 
whole-hearted adoption of the anti-Spanish policy, advocated by 
Leicester and Walsingham in opposition to Burghley. But the sketch 
is one of personality rather than of politics, and it succeeds admirably 
in reminding us of the debt that we owe to the Queen, who not only 
united England but inspired alike the seamen of the west and the 
poets at the Mermaid tavern. F. M. G. H. 


UnpvER the title of Jahangir’s India (Heffer, 8s. 6d.) Mr. W. H. 
Moreland and Dr. P. Gey] have translated the Remonstrantie of Fran- 
cisco Pelsaert, written at Agra in 1626. The work is as well and 
accurately done as was to be expected from the editors, and is valuable 
not only for its description of the Dutch trade at Agra, but also for 
its side-lights on the Moghul Empire. The first is perhaps the more 
important, because there is so extraordinary a lack of information 
regarding the Dutch in India in English works. Among many other 
points we may note the extreme importance of the spice trade, not 
only as a branch of the trade with Europe, but also as providing the 
means of financing the purchase of piece-goods in India, and so avoiding 
the need for the constant export of bullion from Europe, which was 
always a stumbling-block in the way of the English Company. As 
regards the Moghul Empire, we find here confirmation of its imperfect 
organisation—the king is not recognised beyond the roads and plains; 
of the depressed condition of the artisans, to which nearly every 
European observer testifies; and of the decay of the revenue system 
once Akbar’s firm hand had been removed. H. 


Mr. C. H. Paynz, in his little book Scenes and Characters from 
Indian History (Milford, 6s.), has printed eleven extracts from contem- 
porary, or almost contemporary, writers, relating to great events and 
personalities in Indian history from Alexander to Aurangzib. They 
are well chosen, should form a good companion to any elementary 
course of Indian history, and are interesting enough in themselves to 
be read with pleasure. He also mentions in the preface that he 
contemplates translating that part of Du Jarric’s Histoire relating to 
the Moghul Empire. But as Du Jarric merely compiled his work from 
the numerous reports of the Jesuits in the East, and as Monserrate’s 
Commentarius has been published both in its original Latin and in 
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English, one may suggest that it would be more useful to translate 
some or parts of some of the original reports that Du Jarric used, than 
merely to translate his compilation from them. H. D. 


Tracers of social and industrial history will find English Social 
Reformers, Book II (1726-1865), by George Guest (Horace Marshall, 2s.), 
avery useful text-book. The author has been at some pains to correlate 
details of personal achievements with the history of social movements. 
For schools—and for certain adult classes—the method has many 
advantages. But it has its dangers. The person may transcend the 
movement, or the movement may swamp the person. Mr. Guest is 
hardly uniformly successful in conveying an impression of the person- 
alities of his reformers. Robert Raikes does not dominate the chapter 
devoted to the ‘‘ Education of the Poor ”’ in the way Florence Night- 
ingale does the one on the “ Reform of Nursing.’’ Robert Owen’s 
work for ‘‘ Factory Reform ” was important; but it is impossible to 
confine attention to this side of his various activities. On the whole, 
Mr. Guest’s reformers lack life, a fact mainly due to his preoccupation 
with movements. He is also inclined to moralise, a weakness which 
Samuel Smiles introduced into this kind of work. Is Richard Ark- 
wright’s character ‘‘ one to be admired and imitated ” (p. 29)? Would 
it not be better to admit a flaw here and there? Mr. Guest has followed 
good secondary authorities throughout. He will regret to hear that 
James Watt’s residence—Heathfield House—has now been demolished, 
and the attic is no longer shown there (p. 32), but has been removed to 
South Kensington. The ‘“ Manchester Massacre” (p. 67) is more 
generally known as “ Peterloo.” It is more correct to speak of the 
Orbiston community than of the ‘‘ Motherwell community ” (p. 96). 
The Mr. Drinkwater who employed Robert Owen in Manchester was 
named Peter and not John (p. 88). d. F. R, 


A Social History of the American Negro, by Mr. Benjamin Brawley 
(The Macmillan Co., $18), is a close-packed volume of 400 pages in 
which students of the negro problem will find a mass of information, 
ranging from the beginnings of slavery in the American Colonies down 
to race-riots and lynchings in the United States since the Great War. 
Mr. Brawley is an ardent champion of negro rights; but his book suffers 
both in temper and in style from the familiar weaknesses of missionary 
literature. His candid account of the treatment of the negroes by his 
fellow-countrymen is coloured by the old New England prejudice against 
the South. He makes no attempt to look at the problem through a 
Southerner’s eyes. Similarly, whenever opportunity offers, he reviles 
British Imperialism. It is interesting, for example, to learn that the 
chief obstacle to the welfare of Liberia has been British aggression. 
Though not without value as an introduction to the subject, the book 
cannot rank as scientific history. The references are mainly to secondary 
authorities ; and in some highly controversial chapters there are scarcely 
any references at all. R. C. 


In Conscription and Conflict in the Confederacy (The Macmillan Co., 
14s.) Professor A. B. Moore tells a tragic and often sordid story. His 
account of conscription is a useful, if neither a very lively nor always a 
very clearly arranged, narrative. His account of the conflicts aroused 
by the adoption of conscription is interesting, but neglects some most 
important problems. Mr. Moore sees only the rivalry between the 
several States and the Confederacy. That is but a part of the story. 
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There is a more profound conflict, that between the constitutionalist 
and the nationalist, whether his ‘‘ nation ” be the Confederacy or his 
State. The Democratic party in the South was already profoundly 
divided before secession. That division is illustrated by the rivalry 
between Wise and Hunter in Virginia, between Cobb and Toombs in 


Georgia. Itperdured. It is the difference between men who are willing - 


to give their undivided allegiance to an absolute sovereign authority 
and those who desire the protection of constitutional limitations. The 
conflict between Jefferson Davis and Brown, governor of Georgia, is 
but a minor squabble about the place in which full sovereign authority 
is to reside. The quarrel of Toombs with them both ' is much more 
profound. He rejects that unlimited sovereign authority itself. And 
about this Mr. Moore has nothing to say. 

While the matter of his book, so far as it goes, is interesting, the 
manner of presentation is tiresome. It is difficult to discover any clear 
principle of differentiation between text and notes, and the reader is 
subject to constant interruption by a call to read in a footnote that 
which is neither a piéce justificative nor a mere reference, but simply, 
printed at the foot of the page instead of in its proper place, an elabora- 
tion of the sentence which has just been written. And Mr. Moore all 
too frequently uses an involved and pedantic jargon which is neither 
idiomatic nor correct. He writes ‘‘ arbitrate ’’ when he means “ settle,”’ 
which is quite another thing. He prefers “imperturbation” to 
** calmness,” “ capacitated ”’ to “ able,’’ ‘‘ exhumated ”’ to “‘ exhumed.” 
When he means that the system of substitution was intended to keep in 
civil life those who would be more useful there than in the army, and 
that it was abused, he says that ‘“ although the chief purpose of sub- 
stitution was to utilise the potentialities of men along industrial lines, 
there was . . . a general propensity to regard it through purely private 
considerations.” H. H. B. 


A New light is thrown on a main contributing cause of the failure 
of the South in the American Civil War by Dr. F. L. Owsley’s State 
Rights in the Confederacy (University of Chicago Press, $2). The 
general belief is that the South was “overpowered by superior 
numbers’; but it seems proved to the hilt by the documents here 
collected that it was the jealous and selfish interference of the several 
States with the Central Government which brought about the failure. 
Instead of pooling its resources of men and equipment in the hands of 
the Confederate Government each State insisted upon the right to 
maintain its own troops, with the result that the Confederacy started 
the war with 400,000 instead of 600,000 men. At first indeed the 
men were available, but they could not be armed because the States 
refused the necessary help. In every possible way the State Govern- 
ments meddled with the control of military operations. ‘‘ The State 
right leaders put all sorts of impediments in the way of Confederate 
impressment of supplies, and finally contributed largely to the break- 
down of the impressment system. They prevented the execution, 
ofttimes, of the conscription laws and the laws suspending the writ 
of Habeas Corpus.” It was indeed the irony of fate that the principle 
which the Southern States had invoked should have been, when 
extended to fantastic dimensions, the veritable cause of their own 
undoing. H. E. E. 


1 Cf. American Hist. Assoc. Report, 1911, ii. 607-9. 
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Prorressor A. M. ScHLESINGER’S Political and Social History of the 
United States, 1829-1925 (The Macmillan Co., 12s 6d.), should be very 
useful to the College students for whom it is intended. Political forces 
are dealt with mainly from the point of view of their being a response 
to the changing conditions of social life. According to Dr. Schlesinger 
the main dynamic currents which have shaped the nation’s life have 
been: (1) the growth of nationality; (2) the struggle for greater 
democracy; (3) the changes in the method of production and distri- 
bution; (4) the constant striving for social amelioration; and (5) the 
expansion of the national boundaries. In accordance with the author’s 
aims, “some of the familiar landmarks of history text-books are 
ignored, and new ones somewhat venturesomely set up.” 

Whilst Dr. Schlesinger is so carefully accurate in dealing with 
American history, it is disappointing to find him asserting that, 
“ heedless of the lessons taught by the American Revolution, Britain 
continued to tax Canada without representation.” Throughout, as is 
perhaps natural, the volume is inspired by a fervent belief in the 
superiority of the American people and conditions, but a glance at 
the third volume of Page’s Letters might have avoided the assertion 
that the contents of the Zimmermann Note “ were revealed to the 
public through the enterprise of the United States Secret gar . 


Mr. H. W. Horwitz is to be congratulated on having found a 
subject connected with the American Constitution which can still be 
described as largely virgin soil. He is no less to be congratulated on 
the manner in which he has dealt with his subject in The Usages of the 
American Constitution (Milford, 10s. 6d.). It is pointed out that, 
apart from the law of the Constitution, which consists of Statute and 
Common Law, besides the fundamental law of the Constitution of 1787, 
the American Constitution also includes certain conventions: Mr. 
Horwill substitutes the word ‘“ usages,” because the term “ con- 
vention”’ is so often used for another purpose. He then proceeds 
to deal seriatim with these conventions. If there was one principle 
dear to the hearts of the framers of the Constitution, it was that of 
an indirect election of the President by duly qualified electors, but 
usage has brought about that the election of the electors is the merest 
farce, the question being decided at the November election. The 
most amazing example of a usage that has prevailed to thwart the 
intention of the framers of the Constitution is with regard to the 
character of the Vice-Presidency. Acquiescence in the assumption 
by Tyler of the title of President, when Vice-President, at the time of 
the death of Harrison, led to consequences when Wilson was President 
which were of world significance : seeing that the precedent established 
by Tyler made impossible the position of an acting Vice-President. 

Again it was usage alone which brought about the system of the 
President’s Cabinet. It is usage which enacts that a representative 
in Congress must reside within his constituency, and in various other 
ways Mr. Horwill brings out the importance of such usages. The 
moral of the book is that “if the fundamental law is a rock, it is 
a moving rock. ... An unchanging and unchangeable scheme of 
government would be in striking contrast with the rest of the national 
life, which is not set in a mould but is in constant state of flux. One 
thing, and one thing only, seems to be beyond the reach of change, and 
that is the American citizen’s conviction, amounting almost to a 
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superstition, that a system of government devised by the fathers of the 
Republic with well-nigh superhuman wisdom, has been guaranteed 
to him and his heirs for ever by being inscribed in a ‘written 
Constitution.’ ”’ H. E. E. 


THE Whewell Professor of International Law at Cambridge has now 
published the eighth edition of A T'reatise on International Law 
(Clarendon Press, 36s.), by W. E. Hall, which was first published in 
1880. The previous edition of 1917, also by Dr. Pearce Higgins, 
required considerable supplementing by reason of the changes effected 
by the peace treaties and the inception of the League organisations; 
the introduction of many new paragraphs and elaborate additional 
footnotes has now brought this useful manual up to date. It is not 
perhaps an unfair estimate of the future to say that the next half- 
century of historical writing and teaching will be notable for the pre- 
eminence of international history. The older insularities are giving 
place to wider horizons, and with some reservations that is all to the 
good. If historians can aid the elucidation of the essential principles 
which govern the relations of states, the juristic framework will be forth- 
coming also and the present gaps in international law may be filled. 
More immediately the study of the past relations of states, as portrayed 
in international treaties and agreements, requires some knowledge of 
these principles, as every student of diplomatic history knows. Of 
sperie interest to students of history and politics are the chapters in 
this work dealing with the League of Nations, Territorial Property of 
a State, the Agents of a State in its International Relations, Treaties, 
Termination of War, and Blockade. There are some interesting 
criticisms. Thus in discussing the protection of minorities (p. 64) 
Dr. Higgins writes : “ There has been too much stress laid on the rights 
of minorities in the Peace Treaties and not sufficient on their duties to 
the States of which they are members.” Again, in dealing with the 
title to territorial property by prescription the original author pointed 
out (pp. 144-5 note) that ‘‘ There can be little doubt that the sense of 
its value has diminished of late years, mainly under the influence of 
nationality.” In a further note Dr. Higgins adds in favour of title by 
prescription as against nationality rights : 

The principle of nationality is at any rate associated with a good deal of crude 
thought; it includes more than one distinctly retrogressive idea; it could not 
be logically applied without an amount of disturbance for which the mere enforce- 
ment of a principle would afford but poor compensation . . . it is nothing short 


of extraordinary that a doctrine which can so little bear examination should be 
permitted to intrude into the domain of legal ideas so often as is the case. 


This new edition of Hall’s treatise should be useful in connection 
with any course of advanced study relative to European or world 
history. 


THE new edition of English Political Institutions, an introductory 
by Sir J. A. R. Marriott (Clarendon Press, 5s.), a well-known and 
highly valuable work, is merely a reprint of the second edition, to 
which has been added a thoughtful study, forty pages long, on “ The 
Constitution in Transition (1910—1924).” The author deals, in succes- 
sion, with the Executive (why not allude to King George’s attempt to 
arbitrate in the Irish quarrel, in July 1914?), Legislature and the 
Electorate, National and Local Finance, Liberty of the Subject and 
Rule of Law, the Oversea Empire. What are the landmarks of the 
period? The Parliament Act of 1911, the Reform Act of 1918, the 
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grant of self-government to Ireland, the establishment of the dyarchy 
in British India, and, lastly, the reactions upon the constitution of the 
British methods of government of the big upheaval caused by the 
War. “That the Great War,” writes Sir John Marriott, very 
judiciously, “should have produced an upheaval in ideas, constitutional 
no less than social, is only in accordance with expectation. The up- 
heaval has not yet spent its force. . . . What will emerge none can 
foretell.” The author is, therefore, in his estimate of the tendencies 
of modern legislation, systematically cautious; his cautiousness being 
only qualified, as befits his conservatism, by a pronounced leaning 
towards some sort of syndicalism. E. H 


Proressor Rart’s Memorials of Albert Venn Dicey (Macmillan, 
1925, 12s. 6d.) is a noteworthy addition to the biographies of 
English historians. Through his connection with the Stephens and 
the Venns, his practice at the bar, his legal writings, his life at Oxford 
and his principalship of the Working Men’s College, Professor Dicey 
touched life at many points. His letters show that he was deservedly 
a man of many friends. They reveal also the persistence of his re- 
flection upon English politics and the enthusiasm for righteous 
government which was one of the master influences of a, re ey 


Most English historians know well the name of Professor Pirenne, 
shortly to be honoured by the presentation of a book of essays by his 
friends,? and all medievalists and economic historians are familiar with 
his work; but Souvenirs de Captivité en Allemagne: Mars 1916- 
Novembre 1918 (Bruxelles : Maurice Lamertin), which appeared some 
time back, first in article form in the Revue des Deux Mondes and then 
as a little book of 93 pages, has not yet had in this country the recogni- 
tion it deserves. Apart from its value as an historical document it 
has a charm of style; and no reader of history can fail to be interested 
in this spectacle of an intellect trained to dispassionate historical 
research playing upon events of a shattering importance in which the 
writer not only had the interest of a contemporary but also took a most 
intimately personal part. 

The distinguished Rector of the University of Ghent was well 
known in Germany before the War, not only for his views upon Flemish 
questions, but also as one particularly connected by sympathy and 

rsonal acquaintance with German professors of history. Accord- 
ingly he was the object of much attention so soon as the German army 
entered Ghent, and official surprise at his uncompromising resistance to 
all advances was only equalled by the severity of the measures taken 
when it was realised that his attitude would not be modified. The 
story of his arrest, deportation, and internment at successive places, 
including ce camp trop fameux of Holzminden, is told convincingly yet 
without personal bitterness, with a just minimum of carefully chosen 
detail and with adelightful occasional humour : wecannot resist mention- 
ing the episode of the two courses in Belgian history organised by 
Professor Pirenne at Holzminden and the conscientious interest of the 
German soldiers who attended ez officio ; nor that of the dissertation 
in medieval Latin (we suppress its title in the interests of international 
comity) found on the person of a learned French Dominican, to the 
great puzzlement of the Kommandantur. 


* Particulars of this may be obtained from the secretary of the committee 
charged with its preparation, M. F.-L, Ganshof, of the University of Ghent. 
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But the most interesting part of the book is that which relates the 
author’s experiences when the intervention of the learned in more than 
one neutral country secured at last his removal to a more tolerable 
place of captivity. Le caractére Belge est une énigme is quoted here as a 
comment of von Bissing upon another occasion: it was probably an 
equal enigma to authority why this removal was resisted by Professor 
Pirenne until it came to him as an order. His account of this is ag 
pleasant to read as is the characteristic remark that at Holzminden 
pour la premiére fois de ma vie je m’étais senti vraiment utile. The 
professor was sent first to Jena and finally to a small place near Eisenach 
in Thuringia. Here he stayed for the last twenty months of the War, 
and in this stay he has found scope for a brief but penetrating study of 
the mind of the people as he saw it changing with the changing fortunes 
of that period. 

This little book should be in any library which contains a section 
devoted to War History. H. J. 


Vou. XXX. (1924-5) of the American Historical Review once more 
distributes its attention almost equally between British, continental, and 
American history. T. F. T. Plucknett, in ‘‘ The Case of the Miscreant 
Cardinal” (p. 1), discusses an interesting law case from Fitzherbert, 
which amongst other noteworthy points reveals a judge in 1382-3 
declaring that a heretic forfeits his land by reason of his heresy. Anna 
L. Lingelbach (p. 701) writes on “ The British Board of Trade” during 
the first few years of its existence, 1784-6; and C. F. Brand, in an 
interesting article on ‘‘ The Conversion of the British Trade Unions to 
Political Action” (p. 251), traces the working-class agitation for 
reform in the ’sixties. Though their members supported this agitation, 
the trade unions officially kept aloof from it until the defeat of Glad- 
stone’s Reform Bill in 1866, and the campaign for reform which 
followed weaned them from their policy of ‘‘ No Politics.” C. K. 
Webster writes admirably on “ The Study of British Foreign Policy ” 
(p. 728), and a better short introduction to the study of nineteenth- 
century diplomatic history could not be desired. In ‘‘ Canning and 
the Conferences of the Four Allied Governments at Paris, 1823-6” 
(p. 16), H. W. V. Temperley deals with the ambassadorial conferences 
which lasted on after the Congress of Verona, attempting to formulate 
a common policy for the great continental Powers; whilst P. Knap- 
lund, in “ Finmark in British Diplomacy, 1836-55” (p. 478), traces the 
steps by which England, along with France, came to make a treaty of 
protection with the Scandinavian states against Russia in 1855, 
driven by fear lest Russia should seize Finmark on account of its ice- 
free ports. 

In American history we have E. S. Corwin’s article on “The 
Progress of Constitutional Theory, 1776-87 ” (p. 511), which traces the 
gradual formation, out of the experience of the shortcomings of State 

overnment and State constitutions, of the ideas incorporated in the 
ederal constitution. The article will interest students of English 
political and constitutional theory. Helen T. Caterall, in ‘“‘ Some 
Antecedents of the Dred Scott Case” (p. 56), reviews a number of 
interesting cases from law reports, and incidentally several English 
cases of slaves claiming that a mere landing on English soil freed them. 
U. B. Phillips, in “ Plantations with Slave Labor and Free ” (p. 738), 
writes an interesting defence of the old plantation system; and J. L. 
Sellers contributes “‘ An Interpretation of Civil War Finance ” (p. 282), 
in which he re-states the figures in terms of a standard currency. 
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C. M. Andrews’ presidential address, ‘‘ These Forty Years ” (p. 225), 
delivered to the American Historical Association in celebration of its 
fortieth anniversary, like all essays which deal with the nature and 

urpose of history, evokes doubts as well as sympathy; and one 
wonders whether the study of history for its own sake, which he advo- 
cates, can offer permanent satisfaction either to the individual or the 
social conscience. C. W. Alvord, in a playful essay in The American 
Mercury for August, 1925, reveals that he, at any rate, is a less robust 
optimist. J. ELN. 


In the June number of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research (recently added to the list of periodicals filed in the Associa- 
tion Library) there is a very interesting article on “ Sir Sidney Lee 
and the Dictionary of National Biography ”’ by Professor Pollard, an 
assistant editor from 1892 to 1901, describing the organisation and 
methods by which that great work was achieved, and giving, incident- 
ally, useful explanations of its scope and arrangement. Each number 
of the Bulletin includes a section headed “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” containing corrections and additions; those in the 
February and June numbers! are of special importance, being by 
Sir Charles Firth, who is thus revising and supplementing the numerous 
articles he contributed to the Dictionary many years ago. 


Amona other works received are Wider Aspects of Education (Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 4s. 6d.), a collection of addresses delivered at the 
Conference of Educational Associations in 1924, setting forth the 
importance of education in the promotion of “ World Citizenship,” 
one, by Dr. G. P. Gooch, being on ‘‘ The Teaching of History”; The 
Foundations of Society and the Land, by a barrister, Mr. J. W. Jeudwine 
(Williams and Norgate, 7s. 6d.), a revised edition of a work, mainly 
concerned with “ social systems, feudal and communal or tribal,” first 
published in 1918; the Grey Friars of Canterbury (Manchester Univ. 
Press, 38. 6d.), being a cheaper re-issue of a book we have already 
noticed (supra, ix. 234-5), containing the text and illustrations, with- 
out the appendices; Lady Jane Grey, a Tragedy, in blank verse, by 
Mary Mitchell (Newtown: ‘‘ The Welsh Outlook ”’ Press, 1s.); two 
catalogues, that of an exhibition held at the John Rylands Library, 
illustrating the history of the Bible, in commemoration of the quater- 
centenary of Tindale’s New Testament, which includes an introduction 
(59 pp.) by the Librarian, Dr. Guppy, a valuable bibliography (pp. 118— 
133), and nineteen facsimiles (Manchester Univ. Press, ls. 6d.), and 
that of the books, MSS., and antiquities exhibited at Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, Stratford-on-Avon (176 pp.), compiled by the librarian, 
Mr. F. C. Wellstood, and published by the Trustees, which would be 
useful to any student of Shakespeare’s life and times, since it contains 
many extracts from documents, besides a series of interesting facsimiles 
(paper, ls.; boards, ls. 6d.); a life of Elmer HE. Ellsworth, with an 
account of the Chicago Zouaves of 1861, by C. A. Ingraham (Chicago 
Historical Soc.); a French translation by Madeleine L. Cazamian of 
the life of the American diplomatist Robert Bacon (1860-1919), by 
Dr. James Brown Scott (Champion); Isvolsky and the World War, by 
Friedrich Stieve, an attack on France and Russia supported by care- 
fully chosen extracts from the correspondence of the Russian ambas- 
sador in Paris, 1911 to 1914 (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.); and A Com- 
mercial and Historical Atlas of the World’s Airways, with many notes 


1 For full contents of these see our advertisement pages. 
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(Birmingham: F. J. Field, 2s. 6d.). Also the following pamphlets: 
a Guide to the Roman Wall, by R. G. Collingwood (Newcastle-on-Tyng, 
Reid, 6d.), with four maps, a good supplement to his article in History 
last October; Scottish Reckonings of Time, Money, Weights andj 
Measures, by J. M. Henderson (Historical Association of Scotland, 
6d.), with useful tables, including one showing the relations of Scottish 
to English money from the thirteenth century till 1601, when 12d. 
Scots = ld.; Recent Publications in the Library of the Royal Colonial 
Institute illustrating the Constitutional Relations between the Various 
Parts of the British Empire (the Institute, 1s. 6d.), a “ select list,” 
compiled by the librarian; lectures entitled Philosophy and History, 
by G. H. Langley, delivered in the University of Dacca (Milford, 8d.), 
the Diplomatic Relations of Portugal and England, 1640-1668, by 
E. Prestage, the substance of which is repeated in the book noticed 
above (p. 160), American History as an International Study, the 
Inaugural Address (29 January 1926) of Dr. Robert McElroy, the new 
Harmsworth professor of American History at Oxford (Clarendon 
Press, 2s.), the arly Years of Modern Athens (since 1830), by Dr. 
William Miller (Anglo-Hellenic League, 1s.), and Ungarische Kultur. 
politik nach dem Kriege, by Graf Kuno Klebelsberg, the Hungarian 
Minister of Education (Berlin, W. de Gruyter). Also the obituaries, 
by Professor Tout, of Sir Adolphus Ward and Sir James Ramsay, 
reprinted from the Proceedings of the British Academy (Clarendon 
Press, 2s. and 1s., respectively). 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The references in brackets are, unless otherwise stated, to notices in The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages of which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. An asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review in History ; 
two asterisks that it has already been noticed there. 
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